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LITBRALUBB, 


SONNET. 


BY G. H. BOKER. 


I’ll call thy frown a headsman, passing grim, 
Walking before some wretch foredoomed to death, 
Who counts the pantings of his own hard breath ; 
Wondering how heart can beat, or steadfast limb 

Bear its sad burtben to life’s awfal brim. 

I'll call thy smile a priest who slowly saith 
Soft words of comfort as the sinner stray’th 
Away in thought: or sings a holy hymn, 

Full of rich promise, as he walks behind 
The fatal axe, with face of goodly cheer, 

And kind inclinings of his saintly ear. 

So, love, thou see’st in smiles, or looks unkind, 
Some taste of sweet philosophy, I find, 

That seasons all things in our little sphere. 








THE GIPSY'S SONG. 


King Georgie rules o’er a court of fools, 
Decked out in gold and laces ; 

But the gipsy’s the lord of the velvet sward, 
The monarch of pleasant places. 

The peasant may guard his poultry-yard, 
And the noble hie antlered deer ; 

But they cannot refuse to yield their dues 
To the pot that is bubbling here. 


Each bird that skims, each fish that swims, 
We snare from woodland and sedge ; 

Our mossy bed on the heath is spread, 
And our shirts grow on every hedge. 

We conjure a charm o’er the maiden’s palm, 
To know if her lover be trae; 

We take the gold of the traveller bold, 
And he goes lighter too. 


Then pour the ale forth, let the fogs of the north 
Be drowned in foaming October ; 

Let its froth mantle up in each old horn cup, 
A curse on the slave who keeps sober! 

We'll drink, till we’re tipsy, success to the gipsy;— 
Earth and men yield their wealth to him ; 

And he sets at nought any chain that is wrought 
To fetter his iron limb. 





THE “TIMES” AND THE PORTS. 


Itis a proverbially difficult task to catch a weaselasleep. Weshould 
have thought it equally hopeless to find the Times mapping. Yet, if 
we may judge from the article on ‘* The Poetry of Sorrow,” (printed 
Nov. 28th, 1851), the Zuncs, the acknowledged leader of the public 
mind on every subject—the central mirror illumined by the converging 
rays of a thousand daily correspondents from all parts of the heavens 
—the great monarch of the ocean of journalism, distinguished from 
other monsters of the literary deep by his rapid circulation, has only 
lately discovered the existence of the volume of poems entitled ‘ In 
Memoriam.” 

It may be that we are wrong in supposing the Times to have follow- 
ed the somnolent example of the worthy Homer. Perhaps,as the old 
gentleman says whose eyelids droop after dinner, it ‘* wasn’t asleep all 
the time.” Perhaps the critique in question was written on the day 
after the publication of the poems, if not before. Rumour whispers 
that the detailed biography which appearsin the columns of the leading 
journal on the morning after the decease of any eminent individual, 
has in fact been lying cut and dry for an indefinite period in some 
pigeon hole of the office in Printing-house-square. Once, if weremem- 

er rightly, the 7'imes foreran the Fates, and presented an elaborate 
| wate ery memoir long before it became due. The review of ** The 

oetry of Sorrow” has probably been long in existence, and only biding 
its time. 

The exercise of the right of criticism is free to the whole reading 
public. In the press, which educates the public, it is not a matter of 
right but of duty. The censor literarum is to be condemned, of course, 
when the literary offender escapes without punishment. But for the 
sake of quiet, the feeling of mankind provides a statute of limitations. 
When a year and a half has elapsed since the commission of the offence, 
the daily paper may be considered to have forfeited the right of action 
by its own Jaches. The case has been carried before other tribunals. 
The weekly papers have said their say; the monthly magazines have 
severally laid down the law; the quarterly sessions of appeal have con- 
firmed or reversed the judgment of the inferior courts; the public 
mind is already formed, and the journal has no /ocus standi. 

The sensitive author, having run the gauntlet with more or less credit, 
and sustained the fire of the whole line with tolerable bravery, has be- 
gun to remember that other things exist in the sphere of human in- 
terest besides ‘‘ my last work.” Hecan bear the sight of the ‘* Edin- 
burgh Review” without wincing, conscious that he has been already 

flayed. He is once more kindly amongst his kind ; he enjoys his break- 
fast, and waxes jolly over his dinner Down comes the daily paper 
With a roll of unexpected thunder, and turns sour the cream of the mor- 
Ring and the beer of the afternoon. 

It is good, in the eyes of the Times, that the beer of the author should 

€ occasionally spoiled; the barrel will last the longer. Itis good that 
poets should know that poetry was made for the public, not the public 
for poetry. ‘ Few people, intellectually or morally, are benefited by 
having their own way. A true critic is a physician of the mind, and 
his treatment strengthens the constitution of an author.” Whereupon 
the Times, perceiving that the writer of *‘ In Memoriam” is heated and 
red-hot with the blaze of undiscriminating idolatry, proceeds to temper 
the steel of his constitution by a slight application of the cold-water 
cure. 

The hydropathic professor is not universally popular with us, the 
regular M.D.’s of the old school. He may be aclever fellow, but we 
can’t trust him. He doesn’t kill his patients in the recognized way, 
He is not a man of professional character. Ifhe wasn’t a hydropathist 
he would be a mesmerist. If the soirées mystérieuses ceased to attract, 
We should not be surprised to see him turning his hand to poses plasti- 
ques. He is like the ready Greek of the Empire, all things by turn and 
all things you please : 


Augur, schcenobates, modicus, magus. 





In short, omnia novit; he is too deep forus. When his programme 
states that he has opened the Panhydrotherapeutic Asylum (at great 
expense) exclusively for the benefit of mankind in general and the 
shivering patients in particular, we do not piace an implicit belief in 
the perfect ingenuousness of his self devotion. We are apt to suspect 
a less disinterested motive. We see the cloven foot, invisible to the 
innocent layman. 

In the present instance, the key to the whole performance is afforded 
by one of the individual pieces of criticism. Why the powerful lever 
that moves the destinies of kingdoms, and raises or depresses the hopes 
of millions, has gone out of its way to dissect a mere piece of poetry, 
we hope by and bye to show to the satisfaction of our readers. Our 
first business is to analyse the actual value of the criticism. 

To prove that Mr. Tennyson has gradually “ grown into the most 
resolute manneristin England, except Mr. Carlyle,” the Times brings 
into court the volume of verses entitled ‘‘ In Memoriam,” as the latest 
production of the author’s pen. If, in the intervals of business daring 
the last eighteen months, the Zimes had thoroughly read the volume 
in question, it could hardly have failed to observe that the whole range 
of the subject extends over three or four years from the death of the 
poet’s friend : which is stated to have occurred in 1833. Few works in 
any language bear within tiem such convincing marks of their authen- 
ticity as to the time of their composition as are contained in this series 
of poems. It is impossible not to feel that they were actually written 
under the inspiration of the feelings which they pourtray. The date 
of their promulgation by the author’s publisher has nothing to do with 
the matter. If one of Raphael's earliest pictures were now to be dis- 
covered, no one except Mr. Millais wouid quote it as an irrefragable 
proof that in his latter years that artist had grown into the most resolute 
imitator of Pietro Perugino. Thereare mannerisms in *‘ Love’s Labour 
Lost” which we should never find in ‘Othello; yet Shakspeare did 
not think it necessary to re-write his earlier plays, nor Raphael to 
paint out his juvenile pictures. They had other things to do: so has 
every true genius; and so, we hope, has Mr. Tennyson. 

In extenuation of the many demerits of ‘* In Memoriam,” we are di- 
rected by the Times to acknowledge at once that ‘‘ the writer dedica- 
ted his thoughts to a most difficult task. He has writen 200 pages 
upon one subject—in other words has painted 120 miniatures of the 
same individual, with much happiness of expression,” “Mc. &c. The 
author of the ‘‘ Odyssey” begins by requesting the muse to tell of the 
man of many wanderings, and writes twenty-four books upon the same 
subject, with ‘‘ great bloom and freshness of landscape-illustration, 
and many touching scenes of busy and in-door life.” Yet it never oc- 
curred to us to regard the ‘* Odyssey” as (in other words) a mere col- 
lection of 240 miniatures (allowing only ten to a book) of the same indi- 
vijual. Such a work, however curious in the eyes of the antiquarian, 
would undoubtedly run a risk of wearying us by its monotony and 
repetition, instead of being universally acknowledged to be incompara- 
ble, for its compass and unity, to anything else in Greek literature. 
The Epistles of St. Paul were never intended for mere pieces of self- 
conscious autobiography ; nor are tne Dialogues of Plato only so many 
illuminated portraits of his respected masters. We see Socrates, al- 
though his snub-nose is not represented with the coarse accuracy of a 
daguerreotype; in the eyes of the Times, Cromwell without his warts 
would not have been Cromwell. 

The philosophic Times, holding by the golden rule of ** Nothing too 
much,” finds among other defects of these poems such ‘* enormous exag- 
geration” as ‘is likely to largely lessen the satisfaction of a reflective 
and tasteful reader.” It is indeed sad to think how much exaggerated 
nonsense is going about the world under the disguise of poetry. In 
the days of our hot youth and ill-regulated literary desires, we used to 
think the speech of Coriolanus to Aufidius, 

Measureless liar! thou hast made my heart 

Too great for what contains it !— 
was not altogether unnatural under the circumstances. ‘‘ We knows 
better now, thank our blessed teachers,” as the Ragged. school boys say. 
The reflective and tasteful reader will immediately perceive the ridic- 
ulous exaggeration of the expressions here used. Alllies can be meas- 
ured exactly by their distance from fact. How, then, could any person 
who professed a decent regard for truth speak of a measureless liar ? 
That the Feart of a living human being should be too great for what 
contains it is mathematically and logically absurd. How could Corio- 
lanus have forgotten his Omne majus? Such is the result of applying 
to poetry the great idoloclastic test of resolution into prose. We must 
allow that the Volscian critics were wiser than ourselves ; for they in- 
coutinently took Coriolanus and (as the custom of those days was) tore 
him from his bad verses and exaggerated sentiments. 

The taste of the Times is not critically accurate but puritanically 
straitlaced. It cloaks itself with proper scorn at the idea of anything 
that‘ isn’t English.” It isn’t English to call your college-friend any- 
thing but “‘ Old fellow.”” Let the Frenchman say Mon cher, and the 
Italians Mio caro, gioja mia ; let Kossuth and his bearded Hungarians 
embrace each other on either cheek: we Englishmen never use the 
phrase ‘* My dear,” or anything of that sort, except to a young lady. 
The Greeks did so, but there is no reason why we zhould imitate the 
Greeks in everything. Our language won't admit of it, as we have no 
distinct feminine termination for adjectives. The Irish use such ex- 
pressions, to be sure ; but they don’t understand ourlanguage. Shaka- 
peare did so, but then Shakspeare actually called his friend a rose ; and 
what in nature has a rose to do with atrencher cap and gown ora 
horsehair wig ? We are not roses but old fellows, as our fathers were ; 
and so we wiil continue to be in poetry and in common life, despite of 
all the affectations of Shakspeare. 

In a certain familiar Volume, not. indeed originally written in our 
own tongue, but happily translated into stronger English than we often 
meet with now a-days, is to be found the following sentence : 

IT am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan. Very pleasant 
hast thou been unto me; thy love to me was wonderful, passing the 
love of women.” 

We fear that the matter and the manner of this sentiment must be 
equally objectionable in the eyes of the Times. The friendship of 
Jonathan and David was, no doubt, incomprehensible to the cotempo- 
rary Philistines. 

That many passages of ** In Memoriam” are obscure there is no deny- 
ing. Obscurity is not a thing to be rejoiced at; it is, however, a fault 
into which all language may fall, from the mystic chorus of schylus 
down to the eloquent news-paper article. We have been assured by 
‘* refined and educated readers ” that they fully believe, on the author- 
ity of the Times (though puzzled to indentify the exact locality), that 
somewhere in the pages of ‘‘ In Memoriam” a Cantab is styled a rose ; 
such is the inflnence of critical ambiguity upon the minds of the read- 
ing public. But we may venture to affirm, that in no case does the 
obscurity of ‘In Memoriam” arise, as the T'imes asserts, from want 
of meaning. This is a point upon which we invite the refined and ed- 
ucated reader to exercise not his faith but his reason. If, in one 





parison with the other 119. In perusing a work of such acknowled 

unity and compass, before branding a sentence with the stigma of ab- 
solute unintelligibility it would be as well to examine the context. 
The intelligent Boeotians would have needed mo (Edipus if the Sphynx 
had propounded no more hopeless enigmas than those which puzzle the 
Times, To expound the *‘ absolutely amazing” mystery of the Shadow 
with the cloak, quoted from No. XXVI., they would have turned back 
some six pages to No. XXII. They would have there discovered that 


Where the path we walked began 
To slant the fifth autumnal slope, 
As we descended, fullowing Hope, 

There sat the Shadow feared of man ; 


Who broke our fair companionship, 
And spread his mantle dark and cold, 
And wrapt thee formless in the fold, 

And dulled the murmur on thy lip ; 


And bore thee where I could not see 
Nor follow, though I walk in haste, 
And think that, somewhere in the waste, 
The Shadow sits and waits for me. 


The eloak, at least, will bear resolution into prose without difficulty. 
The valley of the shadow of death is familiar to most English readers. 
The next poem begins as follows: 

Now sometimes in my sorrow shut, 
Or breaking into song by fits ; 
Alone, alone, to where he sits, 
The Shadow cloaked from head to foot, 


Who keeps the keys of all the creeds, 

I wander, often falling lame, 

And locking back to whence I came, 
Or on to where the pathway leads. 


Death opens the gates of Knowledge. If Love, bereft of its fair com- 
pauionship, should fail upon the dreary way, and sink into indiffer- 
euce, 
So might I find, ere yet the morn 
Breaks hither over Indian seas, 
That Shadow waiting with the keys 
To cloak me from my proper scorn. 


In such a case, the sooner Death comes to save the soul from its self- 
contempt the better. It isas plain as if the words had been, “ The 
said shadow with the above-mentioned cloak and hereinbefore particu- 
larly-descrived keys.” 
Let ustry whether the other mystery can be brought down to the 
level of ordinary vision. 
That each, who seems a separate whole, 
Should move his rounds, atid fusing ait 
The skirts of self again, should fall, 
Remerging in the general soul. 








|The writer in the Times has probably a strong sense of personal in- 


dividuality. He doubtless seems to himself a separate whole. He moves 
his rounds about the City of London, and is known among mortals by 
the name of Mr - Nevertheless, as far as regards this article and 
his other literary contributions, he has entirely fused the skirts of self. 
His individuality has fallen plump into the general soul—the anima 
mundi—of the journal. He is no longer Mr.——, but the Times. We 
trust this illustration of the stanza in question will be found satisfac- 
tory by that proverbially sharpeyed individual, the “ blind man” of 
the Geneal Post-office. The actual dogmas of Buddhism are certainly 
not within the sphere of his daily researches; but that creed is held 
by one third of the human race, however vague and unsweet it may 
appear to ourselves and the Times. We invite all our readers, who 
have not yet become familiar with Huc’s delightful account of his 
travels in Tartary, to meditate upon the comprehensive formula which 
expresses the devout Lama’s aspiration for the ultimate union with 
Buddha of his own human soul. 
© THE JEWEL IN THE Lotus! amen! 


Pegasus is still under the yoke. He has paid the “tax” at the 
various toll-bars; he has satisfied the demands of common-sense by 
assuming the gait of prosaic every-day life; he no more neighs out 
exaggerated feelings in a wild and intemperate manner ; his neck igsno 
longer clothed with thunder; he trots ‘‘ uncommon steady.” But we 
have not done with him yet. We must make him quiet enough for a 
young lady to ride, None of your cow-kicks or bits of playfulness here, 
if you please. Ah! would you !-— 

«‘When Mason was writing ‘‘Caractacus” he was cautioned by his most 
accomplished friend to make every allusion so plain that it might im- 
mediately be understood; because, he said, we are not allowed to hint 
at things in general or particalar history as in the Greek fables, which 
everybody is supposed to know. This stanza of Mr Tennyson will show 
our meaning; 





And seem to lift the form, and glow 
In azure orbits heavenly wise ; 
And over those ethereal eyes 


The bar of Michael Angelo. 


secret. But we put it to the last young lady for whom Hayday bound 
the ‘‘ Princess’ in pink morocco to answer whether the “ bar of Michael 
Angelo” raises a distinct image to her mind, so distinet that, in her 
next lesson from Gavazzi, she will be able to put the passage into good 
Tuscan for the father.” 

Not having read “ Caractacus” lately, we cannot judge how far Mason 
benefited by the kind caution of his most accomplished friend; but we 
object in toto to the principle of distinction here laid down. An in- 
dividual may draw a decided line between what he knows and what he 
does not know; but the limit of what everybody jis supposed to know is 
as shadowy and unmeaning 4 line as the Caffre frontier. The skirts of 
individual ignorance are easily fused in the supposed knowledge of 
everybody. All young ladies know by heart their catechism of class- 
| ical mythology ; therefore, whatever is in that catechism may be merely 
‘ alluded to in po. try without going into all the details. In reading her 
| «« Beauties of Shakspeare,” the young lady understands all about Hy- 
| perion’s curls, the front of Jove, and the eye of Mars; because Jove, 

Mars aud Hyperion are in the classical mythology. She knows that 
| Mercury (who, by-the-bye, has been permitted these many years to 

‘* light upon a heaven- kissing hill” without any questions on the part 
| of the public as to what he ighted) was the heavenly herald; and she 
| takes it for granted that, like the express-trains and the electric tele- 
graph, he must have ‘‘ stations.” But Michael Angelo and his bar are 
not in the catechism of classical mythology; therefore the young lady 
is not supposed to know anything about it. She can’t endure half-con- 
fidences. Has it anything to do with that fanny Mr. Titmarsh? If 
& poet will mentions subject out of the common way he must tell her 
all about it. He must leave her nothing to exercise her own wits upom 
—nothing even toask papa. Ifshe come to consult us in our library 








among our 120 miniatures of the same individual, a feature seemed 
imperfectly drawn, we should naturally correct our imprsssion by com- 


we must receive her in this style; ‘‘ Poetry, my dear Polly, ought to 


hk cosccaidiondiiied 


We shall not say if we comprehend the closing line. We can keepa 
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Che Albion. 
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so clear as to require no explanation. The fact of your coming here 
be azzle is in iteelf a sufficient condemnation of ** In Memoriam.” 
But if you must know what the dar is, take down the first volume of 
the * ny Cyclopwdia,” and turn to the arti cle “ nes 
Michael.” k at the medallion placed at the head of article, and 
observe what there is over Michae!’s etherealeyes. It is quite as _— 
as your old friend Hyperion's curls, who never had any till Shak- 

him them.” ; 

We ab ned proceed any farther in the unprofitable task of criticis- 

verbal criticisms. ‘In Memoriam” (this is by way of explanation 
dy and no personality is intended) need not care for the flickering 
at its side of the treble tongues of any number of serpents. The world- 
wide fluctuation of popular opinion has already followed thought, and 
secured its position in English literature. We may leave the remain- 
ing little pedantries to wither unnoticed in the vast. 

ut we promised our readers to show taem the secret spring that has 
moved this ponderous hammer of criticism. For this — we will 
recall to our library our daughter Polly. ‘‘ Polly, of what country was 
Michael Angelo a native?” ‘+ Italy, papa.” If Michael Angelo had not 
been an Italian, and noted for Liberal tendencies, he might have 
flourished his bar in the very face of the Times. What is the power of 
insidious eloquence over the popular mind we know too well by our late 
experience of Kossuth’s speeches. The Parisian police judiciously 
forbids Victor Hugor to sing, for poetry is as dangerous @ weapon as 
oratory. What if the author of ‘In Memoriam” should take to sympa- 
thising with the Italian Liberals? The predilections of Browning in 
their favour have long been notorious; and we need only look up to 
«Casa Guidi Windows” to see how dreadfully he has inoculated with 
cosmopolite Liberalism the previously immaculate poetry of Mrs. 
Browning. 4 rumours have crossed us that Mr. Tennyson has 
lately voyaged in Italy. How do we know that he is not already in 
active correspondence with Mazzini? Alton Locke claims him fora 
democrat and Christian Socialist. Décidément, c’est un homme suspect. 

So, lest Mr. Tennyson should do himself and the world some irrepar- 
able harm by a rash outburst of — ore melody, we, the Times, are 
minded to put him down privily. e cannot allow the public to be so 
deeply influenced by anybody except ourselves. We will confess he 
has a talent for singing, beczse it is a patent fact; but we will show 
the world how the effect of this talent is neutralised by innumerable 
drawbacks. We will prove by irrefragable argument that he is a res- 
olute mannerist, a sentimentalist, habitually given to enormous exag- 
geration, unspeakably inarticulate and unfathomably obscure. Tbe 
public shall ultimately acknowledge that he is a mere musician; and 
the public knows that great talents in music are compatible with gen- 
eral mental mediocrity. 

If, however, in spite of all depreciation, the public continues to read 
“In Memoriam,” ‘Bells and Pomegranates,” or any other poetical 
works of a demoralising and democratising tendency, the Times has its 

1 duties, and, like Louis Napoleon, will know how to fulfil them. 
he Shadow of Absolutism will stalk forth on some foggy morning, 
wrapped in the most impenetrable cloak, and armed with the most aw- 
ful bunch of keys. Before the world awakes a grand coup d’état will 
have been perpetrated. Cinna the poet is always Vinna the conspira- 
tor. All the conspiring poets will have been simultaneously arrested 
by order of the Times. Mr. Kingsley will be chained to Mr. Tenny; 
son; Mrs. Norton will share the female ward with Mrs. Browning - 
Messrs. Clough and Burbidge will celebrate their Ambarvalia within 
very confined limits; Mr. Milnes will expiate his ‘ Poetry for the Peo- 
ple” by listening to the endless recitation (by the author) of Mr. Ma- 
caulay’s heroic lays; Mr. Rogers, like M. Dupin, will be gardé a vue ; 
Festus will incoherently demand to share the fate of his colleagues. 
The plough will be drawn over the site of the shop of Moxon, and the 
furrows sown with a crop of the most ineradicable prose. 

We recommend all who are in any way liable to the accusation of be- 
ing poets to accept our —— warning, and flee the country ; for this, 
we can assure them on the best authority, is the only full, true and 
correct account of the past and future anti- poetical policy of the Times. 
—Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 





BAMBOCHE: THE VIOLIN PAINTER. 


BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 


“Tl y a dans tous ses tableaux je ne sais quel joyeux air de violon qui vous égaye 
doucement. On sait qu'il avait l’habitude, Brackemburg, de se jouer un 
air avant de se mettre dl’ceuvre. Son violonne le quittait pas. Pour se reposer de 





that which is acoustically and musically conceived. Music is the 
mamma of all pictures. The chant of the blessed angels mingled with 
the sweet, voluputous voice of a white-throated beauty, and became 
in a picture of Raphael. But little Bamboche saw it this 
morning, and knew every note of the tune, and played it off at sight. 
But I missed two bars in the Virgin’s blue drapery, and found after- 
wards that a hole had been sewed up in the canvass , and some fool had 
painted it sadly over. Bravo! bravo, Bamboche !” : 

Upon this he seized the palette and brushes of Poussin, and placing 
@ clean canvass on an easel, drew up, and said, proudly, 

** Now I will fiddle you a picture!” 

And with this, seizing his violin, he ran confusedly over several 
symphonies, es if seekingasubject. At last he appeared to have struck 
the key; for assuming an irresistibly droll attitude, and winking and 
shrugging as if intoxicated, he half sung, half played, a ribald old Fle- 
mish street-song. 

‘“* A priest went strolling through the land ; 
Hey !—’twas in the May! 
He caught a young nun by the hand. 
Hey !—’twas in the May, they say, 
Hey !—’twas in the May !” 


At times, grasping the chalk, he would sketch the figure of a jovial 
Capuchin, wickedly pressing the hand of a pretty nun. In the back- 
ground, but near the figures, appeared the outline of an old monastry, 
while about were scattered fragments of ruins. Whenever he paused, 
or appeared at a loss, he would seize the violin, and with a few bars 
readily revive the design as it grew dim in his mind. Soon he began, 
with light and hasty touches, to colour thesketch. Now he played 
more frequently and delicately, introducing the quaintest variations on 
the original air as he shaded the countenances. And more than once, 
his touches corresponded so evidently and strikingly with the notes 
preceding them, that Poussin, who was gifted with a good ear, as well 
as a quick appreciation of mathematical proportion, could not resist 
rapidly-increasing impression that the painting was a literal transcript 
of the music. As he gazed, thestrange feeling grew upon him, that by 
any one who had once mastered this language of musical and optical har- 
mony, the picture, with all its variations, might be as readily played 
back again on the violin, as it was now painted from its music. 

‘* I have heard,” thought he, ‘‘ that if sand be laid lightly and sparely 
on a thin sheet of glass, the vibration of a lute or violin will cause it 
to fly hither and’thither, yet ever arranging itself at every perfect note 
into a symmetrical and beautiful form. How strange it seemeth! Whatif 
that which to us unthinking mortals appeareth so wild, fantastic, and 
evanescent—the music of the wind-harp, or the soft, sad wail of the even- 
ing breeze—should be capable of impressing its form and corresponding 
image on the material? Truly there be men, yea, and poets too, on 
whose souls, as on the unconscious glass, Nature by her music doth 
quaintly and sweetly shape from a few sands of learning, the most de- 
licate and dainty devices. Of such a texture must be the soul of this 
wild one who thus sports with the deep mysteries of Art. And thus I 
feel that all things mirror each other, and that all are reflected and 
made permanent in One. 

‘* «For over the green world, far and wide, 
By the foaming sea—on the mountain side ; 
Where in soul or in form a thought hath been, 
A spirit immortal in God is seen.’” 


‘** And thus, Signor Poussin,” exclaimed Bamboche, ‘I have set forth 
to you the musical signatura rerum of which I, the moustachioed, am a 
pictorial apostle. Nor in pictures alone dol thus translate,—having 
written off and played the entire Cathedral of Milan in E minor! And 
faces !—oh, faces !—I have set the face of the gray horseman,—the ly- 
ing gray horseman,—the foolish gray horseman,—Wouvermanns,—to 
music; and, asI expected, it was a most scurvy ballad,—a filthy tune, 
not fit for the sweeps!” 

** But,” he continued, after a pause, ‘it was not for that I came. 
No! it was to play a soft and gentle air,—a sweet air of ancient Arcady. 
For thy picture must be finished, and will be finished, and go forth to 
the world, the fairest, gentlest portrayal of the old sylvan time that 
man hath ever beheld. ‘Erin Arcapia «co’—Bamboche is a great 
fiddler ;——his notes are pence, and he gives them away in charity.” 

With this, the little man, motioning his host to a seat, began on his 
instrument a series of gentle, half-melancholy airs, which awoke in the 
mind of Poussin an ecstasy of inspiration. Softer and softer they died 
away, and awoke again in merry, dancing measures, which still bore 
the impress of sadness, as if Memory were recalling the pleasant hours 





jindre, il jpuait du violon ; r se remettre en verve, il en joaait encore.” 
~ outed Bausoons. 4 Houssaye, Hist. dela Peintuye Flamande. 

The good artist, Nicholas Poussin, had laboured long and patiently 
over his exquisite painting of ‘“‘ Arcadia‘” at his house in Rome, near 
Trinita della Monte. Line by line, shade by shade, it approached perfec- 
tion. But day by day these efforts became rarer. It was only in the 
ever varying intercourse with men that he could sustain his inspiration: 
and of late the society of the artists and scholars who were wont at 
stated kours to surround him, had become monotonous and wearisome 

« Pardieu!’’ he exclaimed one evening, weariedly leaning back and 
throwing aside his brush. ‘This is becoming insupportable. The 
sketch, the outline, the body—is indeed mine! But the soul, the col- 
our, the life—whence shall I derive it?” 

His reveries were broken by the distant music of a violin, which was 
quaintly, but wonderfully played. At times it seemed approaching the 
house, and would sound forth with a saucy familiarity, as if its invisi- 
ble bearer was about to enter with a triumphal march, and then would 
suddenly retreat with a hurry-skurry, discordant vibration, as if the 

hed been set loose on it. Far in the distance it indulged in a 
plaintive wail, and ere long would suddenly be heard almost under the 
window, quivering and starting as if the musician were in his soul 
reeling with laughter, and at times bolting forth the queerest scraps of 
Flemish and Italian drinking songs, which reminded one of nothing so 
much as the intoxication of a Kermesse, and induced a suspicion that 
the inspiration of this wild musician was derived from a Bacchic source. 

“It is strange,” thought Poussin ; ‘‘ this isthe third evening that this 
goblin fiddle has been heard around the house: and yet no one, that I 
can learn, has seen the p:rformer. Better music heard I never; gtran- 
ger music, no man. It must be that the odd fellow, since he answers 
none of the servants, desires speech with me alone. Let us try!” 

With these words he advanced to the open casement, and stepping 
forth upon the terrace, cried with a loud voice : 

“© Devil—apreEar !” 


Scarcely had he uttered these words, ere there scrambled or almost 
tumbled down upon the terrace, from an overhanging tree, a form, 
whieh half induced Poussin to believe that the invocation uttered in 
jest, had been responded to in earnest. An odd little humpbacked man, 
clad in Flemish hose and doublet, stood before him, eveing him with a 
fierce glance from over an enormous pair of ‘‘ matadvr” mnstachios, 
and beneath a “‘ feutre a plumet,”’ whose bellicose position added not a 
little to the ruffling, swaggering aspect of the owner. 

** And who art thou, friend ?” asked, in his mildest tones, Poussin. 

“Tam Bampocue!” replied, with queer gravity, the little man, 
twisting up his moustache. ‘‘ Bambcche the Great !—Bamboche the 
Illustrious,—the Fiddiing,—Tue Noste,—THE FIGHTING |” 

And drawing his bow in accompaniment over the violin, he sang, in 
a loud, wild scream, 

** Bam—Bo—OCHE !” 


* And wilt thou play me again some of those sweet airs which I heard 
yesterday evening?” inquired Poussin. 

“* Tt was for that I came,” cried Bamboche. ‘* Thou hast waited for 
me, and knew it not. But I knew it—ha! ha! ha!—the work could 
not go on without little Bamboche,—little devil Bamboche,—mad little 
Bamboche !” 

And with these flattering expressions, the violinist entered the ate- 
lier, and, crowing and cluttering like a chicken, began to look around. 
At times, flapping his arms like wings, he would stand on one leg, ab- 
sorbed in admiration, before a painting. A stuffed cat in a corner at- 
tracted him wonderfully ; so much, indeed, that he treated her toa 
short but remarkably well-improvised serenade on the violin, accom- 
panied with violent vocal mewings and feline spittings, nodding and 
winking oddly betimes to Poussin, in a manner imitating his perfect 
familiarity with the nature and nocturnal habits of this animal. Then, 
seizing ® portfolio, he would shuffle out the engravings and sketches with 
incredible quickness, moving his arms, meanwlile, like the fore-legs of 
a tarnspit cur when running rapidly ; yelping and barking with delight 
as ‘ach met his eye. 

«* The crazy rogue is evidently fond of pictures,” thought Poussin. 

“ Hey, Signor amboccio!—dost thou know aught of Art? Canst 


thou J ny _ 
“« Yea,” replied Bamboche, drawing from his violin a long note, which 
of itself sounded vy like an affirmative. «Yea, for the sou/ 


of youth. A wild transition, and his soul was with the good and kind, 
long passed away. From distant mountain and shady shore came, 
borne on the wings of the uight wind, the sad burden :—‘ We return 
no more. We have lived and loved, and our life was beautiful. We, 
too, were once dwellers on sunny Arcadie.” And as the sounds grew 
ever sadder and sweeter, Poussin, the great artist, buried his face in 
his hands, and gave way to a flood of tears. Still sadder and softer 
grew the strains,—softer,—softer,—and died away. 

When Poussin raised his head, the strange, wild visiter had disap- 
peared. But the spirit of music and artistic inspiration seemed even 
yet to linger, like a dying perfume, in the apartment. 

** And now,” exclaimed Poussin, ‘thanks to thee, wild musician. I 
can finish my Arcady in the spirit in which it was first conceived ” * 
—Sartain’s Union Magazine. 





THE RIGHT HON. T. B. MACAULAY. 


This celebrated essayist, orator, poet, and historian, is the eldest 
son of the late Zachary Macaulay, the early and veteran labourer for 
the aboli:ion of Negro slavery. Thomas Babington Macaulay was born 
in 1800. He received his early education at home under a private 
tutor, and then read for some years under the guidance of the Rev. Mr. 
Preston at Shelford, near Cambridge. 

In 1818 he entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he acquired 
high distinction as a classical scholar ; and where he establisheda still 
higher reputation among his contemporaries for his oratory in their 
debating societies, for his ample acquirements in mudern history and 
literature, and for the general brilliancy of his conversational powers. 
He gained one of the Craven University Scholarships in 1822, and won 
a Fellowship of Trinity in 1824. 

His earliest speech in public was deliveredin that year. It wasona 
subject, on which he may be said to have had an hereditary right to 
shine. He first came forward as a supporter of one of the resolutions 
moved at an Anti Slavery meeting in London. It is remarkable that 
this was the first and almost the last public speech which he ever made 
out of Parliament, except those delivered by him on the hustings. 

Some passages of this his first public address have been preserved in 
the memories of those who heard it, and oue passage may be cited as 
peculiarly characteristic of the style of imagery by which both his 
oratory and h‘s writings have ever been distinguished. After a fervent 
description of the misery and degradation of the West Indian slaves at 
the time when he was speaking, he addressed himself to the future, and 
«He ee peer” the day when the Negro, then crouching beneath the 
lash, should walk with brow erect from the field which was his freehold, 
to the house which was his castle.” 

Many of th» earliest productions of Mr. Macaulay's pen appeared in 
«* Charles Knight's Quarterly.”’ There are several historical ballads 

written in youth by the future author of the“ Lays of Ancient Rome,” 
which earned a more enduring celebrity than is generally accorded to 
the poetry of magazinesand reviews. Two of these, ‘‘ The Armada,” 





« “The Flemish and Dutch artists,” says Dargenville, “who resided in Rome 
atthe end of the sixteenth century, had formed a society, admitting no members 
of any other nation. The meetings of this strange Academy of Art were hel }— 
not ina temple—butin a tavern. Nothing could be imagined more singular than 
the ceremonies which accompanied their receptions, which in many respects re- 
called the Bacchic rites and orgies. Disguised as druids or satyrs, but with bed 
e werings for cloaks, they indulged in the wildest and mostextravagant buffoonery, 
at the conclusion of which a soubriquet was bestowed upon the newly initiated, 
which he was obliged to add to his proper name.” 

It was in this wild fraternity that Peter van Laar had received the nom de guerre 
Bameoccio or Bamboche ; “on account,” says Kugler, “of his singular deformed 
figure ;"’ and under which, according to Arséne Houssaye, “his own name has 
almost entirely disappeared.” Nature, which had denied comeliness tu his body, 
could not detract from his joyous, cheerful disposition, or withhold from him the 
genius which enabled him to give his name to, and found a new school and style 
of painting. For it was from him that the Italians and French derived the name 
of Bambochade, which serves even at the present day to indicate those small 
Flemish pictures, representing views of familiar life. Nor was he less gifted in 
portraying hunting and robber scenes, fairs, sea pieces, and cavalcades, in which 
latter he far surpassed his rival, Wouvermanns, “since his style was larger and 
more becoming a true artist.” Ps 

Grieved at the death of his two ager od brothers, who were murdered in Italy 
and discouraged at finding the works of his rival, Wouvermanus, preferred to hi 
own, this wild artist is said to have put an end to his eccentric life, by leaping int® 
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and *‘ The Battle of Ivry,’’ have been rupublished by the author to- 
gether with ‘‘ The Lays of Ancient Rome,” in the later editions of that 
work. They well deservethe honour. The description in “* The Arma- 
da” of the transmiesion by the beacon fires throughout England of the 
news of the approach of the Spanish fleet, is full of the martial spirit of 
éschylus; and may stand comparison with its prototype, the celebrated 
— in “‘ The Agamemnon,” that paints the chain of fire-signals 
rom Mount Ida to Argos, which announced to Clytemnestra the fall of 
Troy. The prowess of the chivalrous Henri Quatre is glowingly placed 
before us in the ballad on the Battle of [vry. Probably the study of 
Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads, which appeared about the time when he 
was at Cambridge may have done much towards leading Macaulay to 
compose these much admired stanzas. Not that he is a mere imitator 
of the Spanish martial romances. He adds elements that are all his 
own. He has a power of grouping and concentrating images, and of 
rtraying masses, and the movements of masses, which cannot be found 
in the Spanish Romanceros, who deal chiefly with the passions, and the 
deeds of individuals. 

The foundation of Mr. Macaulay's fame as a prose writer was laid by 
his essay on Milton, which appeared in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” in 
1825 : and was followed by other contributions to that periodical dur- 
ing the succeeding twenty-two years. When, in 1848, Mr. Macaulay 
published a collection of these papers, he spoke in the preface to it, of 
the criticism on Milton, as ‘“‘ written when the author was fresh from 
college, and containing scarcely a paragreph such as his matured judg- 
ment approved,” and as ‘‘ overloaded with gaudy and ungraceful orna- 
ment.’ Authors are seldom good judges of their own works; and we 
totally except to Mr. Macaulay’s condemnation of his long celebrated 
essay. Had it been so faulty as he now represents it be, it never would 
have pleased the taste of one so classically correct as Jeffrey, or have 
been admitted into the pages of the Edinburgh while under the manage- 
ment of that great critic. We willtake Jeffrey’s judgment in preference 
to Macaulay’s, when Macaulay himself is in question, and unhesitating- 
ly profess our belief that the paper on Milton stands deservedly first in 
the volumes of critical and historical essays with which Mr. Macaulay 
has enriched our literature. 

This collection of essays is so well known, both in England and in 
Anglo-America, that any detailed com ment on it would be superfluous. 
Perhaps the single paper in which most originality and vigour of 
thought are displayed, is that on Machiavelli. The auth or’s marvellous 
power of bringing gorgeous groups of imagery tog ether, and of concen 
trating the striking points of long historic annals into a single page, 
are most remarkably shown in the essays on Clive and Warren Has- 
tings, which ought to be read together, as forming one magnificent 
picture of the leading characters and decisive scenes in Anglo-Indian 
history, during its most eventful period. The description of the trial 
of Warren Hastings surpasses any other scene of the kind, with which 
we are acquainted in either ancient or modern literature ; and nothing 
can be more artistic than the solemn pathos of the conclusion, where, 
after the mind has been excited by the fierce vicissitudes of the strife of 
statesmen, we are dismissed with a majestic allusion to ‘ that temple of 
silence and reconciliation, where the enmities of twenty génerations 
lie buried, the great Abbey, which has, during so many ages, afforded 
a quiet resting- place to those whose miuds and bodies have been shat- 
tered by the contentions of the great Hall.”’ 

Mr. Macaulay has, himself, borne no mean part among ‘‘ the chiefs 
of the eloquent war.’’ Heentered Parliament in 1831, as member for 
Calne, under the auspices of Lord Lansdowne; and rapidly signalized 
himself in the debates that accompanied the introduction of the first 
Reform Bill. We will quote a portion of his first speech, in which the 
reader will observe the same characteristics which have marked his 
writings. 

** We talk of the wisdom of our ancestors—and in one respect, at 
least, they were wiser than we They legislated for their own times. 
They looked at the England which was before them. They did not 
think it necessary to give twice as many members to York as they gave 
to London, because York had been the capital of England in the time 
of Constantius Chlorus. And they would have been amazed indeed, if 
they had foreseen, that a city of more than a hundred thousand inha- 
bitants would be left without representatives in the nineteenth century, 
merely because it stood on ground which, in the thirteenth century, 
had been occupied by a few huts. They framed a representative sys- 
tem, which was not, indeed, without defects and irregularities, but 
which was well adapted to the state of England in theirtime. Buta 
great revolution took place. The character of the old corporations 
changed ; new forms of property came into existence,—new portions of 
society rose into importance, There were in our rural districts rich 
cultivators who were not freeholders. There were in our capital rich 
traders, who were not liverymen. Towns shrank into villages. Vil- 
lages swelled into cities larger than the London of the Plantagenets. 
Unhappily, while the natural growth of society went on, the artificial 
polity continued unchanged. The ancient form of representation re- 
mained, and precisely because the form remained, the spirit departed. 
Then came that pressure almost to bursting—the new wine in the old 
bottles—the new people under the old institutions. It is now time for 
us to pay a decent, a rational, a manly reverence to our ancestors,— 
not by superstitiously adhering to what they, under other circum- 
stances, did,—but by doing what they, in our circumstances, would 
have done. All history is full of revolutions, produced by causes simi- 
lar to those which are now operating in England. A portion of the 
community, which had been of no account, expands and becomes strong. 
It demands a place in the system, suited not to its former weakness, 
but to its present power. If this is granted, allis well. If this is re- 
fused, then comes the struggle between the young energy of one class, 
and the ancient privileges of another. Such was the struggle between 
the plebeians and the patricians of Rome! Such was the struggle of the 
Italian allies for admission to the full rights of Roman citizens. Such 
was the struggle of our North American colonists against the mother 
country. Such was the struggle which the Tiers Etat of France 
maintained against the aristocracy of birth. Such was the struggle 
which the Catholics of Ireland maintained against the aristocracy of 
creed. Such is the struggle which the free people of colour in Jamaica 
are now maintaining against the aristocracy ot skin. Such, finally, is 
the struggle which the middle classes of England are maintaining 
agaiust the aristocracy of mere locality; against the aristocracy, the 
principle of which is, to invest one hundred drunken pot-wallopers in 
one place, or the owner of a ruined hovel in another, with powers 
which are. withheld from cities renowned to the furthest ends of the 
earth, for the marvels of their wealth, and of their industry.” 

‘* My hon. friend, the member for the University of Oxford, tells us, 
that if we pass this law Engiand will soon be a republic. The reformed 
House of Commons will, according to him, before it has sat ten years, 
depose the king, and expel the lords from their house. Sir, if my hon. 
friend could have proved this, he would have succeeded in bringing an 
argument for democracy, infinitely stronger than any that is to be 
found in the works of Paine. His proposition is, in fact, this,—that 
our monarchical and aristocratical institutions have no hold on the 
public mind of England; that those institutions are regarded with 
aversion by a decided majority of the middle class. This, sir, I say, 
is plainly deducible from his proposition; for he tells us that the re- 
presentatives of the middle class will inevitably abolish royalty and 
nobility within ten years; and there is surely no reason to think that 
the representatives of the middle class will be more inclined to a de- 
mocratic revolution than their constituents. Now, sir, if I were con- 
vinced that the great body of the middle class in England look with 
aversion on monarchy and aristocracy, I should be forced, much against 
my will, to come to this conclusion, that monarchical and aristocrati- 
cal institutions are unsuited to this country. Monarchy and aristo- 
cracy, valuable and useful as I think them, are still valuable and use- 
ful as means, and not as ends. The end of government ig the happi- 
ness of the people; and I do not conceive that, in a country like this, 
the happiness of the people can be promoted by a form of government 
in which the middle classes place no confidence, and which exist only 
meg the middle have no organ by which to make their sentiments 

pnown. 

He was equally conspicuous by the fearlessness and brilliancy of his 
oratory in support of the second Reform Bill, in the next session. Per- 
haps his sense of the perilous excitement of that crisis can best be ex- 
pressed by quoting a passage from one of his essays, where he is evid- 
ently referring to the reform agitation of 1831-32. 

‘* There are terrible conjunctures when the discontents of a nation, 
not light and capricious discontents, but discontents that have been 
steadily increasing during a long series of years have attained their 
full maturity. The discerning few predict the approach of these con- 
junctures, but predict in vain. To the many the evil season comes as 
a total eclipse of thy sun at noon comes to a people of savages. Society 
which but a short time before was in a state of perfect repose, is on ® 
sudden agitated with the most fearful convulsions, and seems to be on the 
verge of a dissolution ; and the rulers who, till the mischief was be 
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d the reach of all ordinary remedies, had never bestowed one 
Thought on its existence, stand bewildered and panic-stricken, without 
hope or resource, in the midst of the confusion. One such conjunc- 
ture this generation hasseen. God grant that we may never see an- 

er ” 
oben the Reform Bill was carried, Mr. Macaulay shared in the full 
harvest of popularity which for a time, was enjoyed by the Whigs. He 
was chosen by the ay eye and important town of Leeds to be one of 
its representatives in the parliament of 1838, but, fortunately for him, 
he was now withdrawn for a time from the great arena of English 
a a in consequence of his accepting an important appointment in 


ia. . 
— the act which renewed the East {ndia Company’s charter in 1833, 
a commission was appointed to inquire into and amend the laws of that 
country, and Mr. Macaulay was placed at its head. His career in 
India was honourably marked by earnest and enlightened industry ; 
and in particular he deserves high credit for the independence and 
courage which he displayed respecting one of the reforms which he in- 
troduced. We allude to the celebrated XIth Article of Legislative 
Council, which placed all the subjects of the British crown in India on 
a footing of equality in the eye of the law, withou:. respect to their be- 
ing of European or of Asiatic birth. The exasperated Anglo-Indians 
called this the Black Act; and loud and long were the protests trans- 
mitted to England against this levelling of the dominant race wich the 
native population in the administration of justice. Mr. Macaulay was 
unmoved by either clamour or obloquy. And he replied to the attacks 
of his numerous foes by a state paper, which is justly regarded as one 
of the ablest of the many able documents which have appeared from 
Indian officials. ; : 

We have said that Mr. Macaulay’s Indian appointment was a fortu- 
nate event for him; and we meant to style it so, not merely on account 
of its lucrative character, but because it saved Mr. Macaulay from 
sharing in the decline and fall of Whig popularity, which took place 

during the five years that followed the passing of the Reform Bill. 
Mr. Macaulay only returned from India in time to participate in some 
of the final struggles of Lord Melbourne’s Ministry. In 1839 he joined 
the cabinet as secretary at war, and made several vigorous oratorical 
charges against the powerful enemy that was pressing hard on the re- 
treating Whigs. In particular, his speech on the 20th of January, 
1840, in the debate on the vote of want of confidence in the Ministry, 
was marked with all his fire; and the passage of it in which he re- 
minded his then adversary, Sir James Graham, of their former joint 
triumphs during the reform struggle, is one of the finest that he ever 
uttered. After the accession of Sir Robert Peel to office, Mr. Macaulay 
was one of the most effective speakers on the opposition side of the 
House; but he did not suffer party spirit to lead him into blind and 
indiscriminuting animosity against the victorious rivals of his Whig 
friends; and his cenduct on one memorable occasion during this period 
is deserving of the highest honour. We allude to his speech in favour 
of the increased grant to Maynooth, when proposed by the l’eel mi- 
nistry in 1845. Of course we are passing no opinion of our own as to 
the policy or impolicy of Maynooth endowments. We merely say that 
Mr. Macaulay, being conscientiously convinced that such an endowment 
was proper, acted most honourably in supporting it; though he knew 
that the people of Edinburgh (which city he then represented in the 
House) were fanatically opposed to it, though it was brought forward 
by the men who had bitterly reviled Mr. Macaulay’s own party for fa- 
vouring the Irish Catholics, and though there was a tempting opportu- 
nity for revenge, by combining with the ultra-Protestants hea led by 
Sir Robert Inglis in the house, so as to leave the ministry in a mi- 
nority. 

Mr, Macaulay took little part in the Corn-Law debates. He had 
spoken in 1842, on Mr. Villiers’ motion in favour of the principle of 
Free Trade, but against any sudden withdrawal of the protection, which 
the agricultural interest had so long enjoyed. He refused to counten~ 
ance the agitation of the Anti-Corn-Law League; and probably this in- 
creased the disfavour which his Maynooth speech had already procur- 
ed for him with his Edinburgh constituents. 

He lost his election in 1846; anevent which, however much we may 
admire him as a statesman, we can hardly regret, inasmuch as it ob- 
tained for him the leisure requisite for the composition of his Opus Mag- 
num, his History of England. 

Before, however, we speak of this we must remind our readers of the 
glorious ‘* Lays of Ancient Rome,” which Mr. Macaulay gave the world 
in 1842, while still keenly bent on his parliamentary career. This book 
interested the scholar by the magnificent illustration which it gave of 

the intrinsic probability of Niebuhr’s theory as to the origin of the cur- 
rent early history of Rome. It gratified and served the historfan by its 
admirable introductory comments; and by its interspersed epitomes of 
some of the most stirring crises in the fortunes of the great Republic. 
But, above all, it has delighted hundreds of thousands, who were neither 
scholars nor historians, by the glowing spirit of true poetry which anj- 
mates it in every line. 

These ‘* Lays” show in meridian fulness the powers of Objectivity, 
of which the early balladsof Mr. Macaulay gave promise. The rush of 
heady combat,—the mustering, the march, the chivalrous aspects, the 
picturesque garbs, and the bold gestures and words, and bolder deeds 
of warriors are brought with Homeric expressiveness before us. The 
descriptions of scenery also, are beautifully given. But Mr. Macaulay 
shows little Subjective power. Heis comparatively weak, when he in- 
troduces single characters expressing their passions and feelings in the 

resent tense and first person. This is particularly apparent in the 
Third Lay, which tells of Virginius, 


‘* Who wrote his daughter’s honour in her blood,” 


to adopt the noble line in which Mr. Warren, in his * Lily and Bee,” 
sums up that far-famed legend. 

Mr. Macaulay’s retirement from Parliament secured for him those 
two years of lettered ease, without which, as he rightly considered, no 
man can do justice to himself or the public as a writer of history. The 
first fruits of that leisure were the two volumes of his ‘ History of 
England,” which appeared in the autumn of 1848, We trust that many 
more are destined to follow. It would be unwarrantable in us to criti- 
cise the portion we possess, with such scant space at our command as 
the conclusion of this memoir can afford. The public of England and 
America have pronounced a verdict of enthusiastic approbation, to which 
individual critics could add little weight, and from which (even if we 
were so minded) we could detract still less. If we were to express a 
wish as to any change in the fashion of the work, it would be that pas- 
‘sages of repose should be more frequently introduced. A history ought 
not to be a continuous excitement. 4 ‘ ? 7 

We hope that a long career of active glory is still before him. But 
even if he were doomed to rest upon his present intellectual achieve- 
ments, his name would rank among the highest of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. His works are read and admired wherever the Anglo-Saxon race 
has spread over the Old World and the New, and their fame will last as 
long as the language of that race endures.— Bentley's Miscellany. 





HYPATIA. 


(Continued from the Albion of 24th ult.) 
CHAPTER II. THE LAURA. 

On the very day and hour whereon the events of the last chapter 
took place, the young monk Philammon was sitting three hundred 
miles from Alexandria, on the edge of a low range of inland cliffs, crest- 
ed with drifting sand. Behind him the desert sand-waste stretched, 

ifeless, interminable—reflecting its lurid glare on the horizon of the 
cloudless vault of blue. At his feet the sand dripped and trickled, in 
Yellow rivulets, from crack to crack and ledge to ledge, or whirled past 

1m in tiny jets of yellow smoke, before the fitful summer airs. Here 
and there, upon the face of the cliffs which walled in the opposite side 
of tne narrow glen below, were cavernous tombs, huge old quarries, 
With obelisks and half-cut pillars, standing as the workmen had left 
them centuries before; the sand was slipping down and piling up 
Sround them ; their heads were frosted with the arid snow; every- 
where was silence, desolation—the grave of a dead nation in a dying 
land. And there he sat musing above it all, full of life and youth and 
health and beauty—a young Apollo of the desert. His only clothing 
was & ragged sheep-skin, bound with aleathern girdle. Tis long black 
locks, unshorn from childhood, waved and glistened in the sun; a rich 
dark down on cheek and chin showed the spring of healthful manhood; 
his hard hands and sinewy sun-burnt limbs told of labour and endur- 
yet his flashing eyes and beething brow, of daring, fancy, passion, 
thought, which had no sphere of action in such a place. What did this 
glorious young humanity alone among the tombs? 
om perhaps he, too, thought. as he passed his hand across his brow, 
: if to sweep away some gathering dream, and sighing, rose and wan- 
dered along the cliffs, peering downward at, every point and cranny 
in search of fuel for the monastery from whence he came. ‘ 





Simple as was the material which he sought, consisting chiefly of the 
low arid desert shrubs, with nowand then a fragment of wood from 
some deserted quarry or ruin, it was becoming scarcer and scarcer 
round Abbot Pambo’s Laura of Scetis, and long before Philammon had 
collected his my qo: he had strayed further from his home 
than he had ever been before. : . 

Suddenly, at a turn of the glen, hecame upon & sight new to him 
... . & temple carven in the sandstone cliff; and in front, a smooth 
platform, strewn with beams and mouldering tools, and here and there 
a scull bleaching among the sand, perhaps of some workman slaughter- 
ed at his labour in one of the thousand wars of old. The abbot, his 
spiritual father—indeed, the only father whom he knew, for his earliest 
recollections were of the Laura and the old min’s cell—had strictly 
forbidden him to enter, even to approach any of those relics of ancient 
idolatry: but a broad terrace road led down to the platform from the 
table-land above ; the plentiful supply of fuel was too tempting to be 
passed by... He would go down, gather a few sticks, and shen re- 
turn, to tell the abbot of the treasure which he-had found, and consult 
him as to the propriety of revisiting it. A & 

So down he went, hardly daring to raise his eyes to the alluring ini- 
quities of the painted imagery which, gaudy in crimson and blue, 
still blazed out upon the desolate solitude, uninjured by that rainless 
air. But he was young, and youth is curious; and the devil, at 
least in the fifth century, busy with young brains. Now Philammon 
believed most utterly in the devil, and night and day devoutly pray- 
ed to be de'ivered from him; so he crossed himself, and ejaculated 
honestly enough, ‘‘ Lord, turn away mine eyes, lest they behold van- 
ity!” . . . and looked nevertheless ... . : 

And who could have helped looking at those four colossal kings, 
who sat there grim and motionless, their huge hands laid upon their 
knees in everlasting self-assured repose, seeming to bear up the moun- 
tain on their stately heads? A sense of awe, weakness, all but fear, 
came over him. He dare not stoop to take up the wood at his feet, 
their great stern eyes watched him so steadily. — 

Round their knees and their thrones were mystic characters engaven, 
symbol after symbol, line below line—the ancient wisdem of the Egyp- 
tians, wherein Moses the man of God was learned of old—why should 
not he know it too? What awful secrets might not be hidden there 
about the great world, past, present, and future, of which he knew 
only so small a speck? Those kings who sat there—they had known 
it all; their sharp lips seemed parting, ready to speak to him... . 
Oh, that they would speak for once! . . . and yet that grim sneering 
smile, that seemed to look down on him from the heights of their power 
and wisdom, with calm contempt . .. . him, the poor youth, picking 
up the leavings and rags of their past majesty. . . . He dare look at 
them no more. 

So he looked past them, into the temple halls; into a lustrous abyss 
of cool green shade, deepening on and inward, pillar after pillar, vista 
after vista, into deepest night. Anddimly through the gloom he could 
descry, on every wall and column, gorgeous arabesques, long lines of 
pictured story ; triumphs and labours; rows of captives in foreign and 
fantastic dresses, leading strange animals, bearing the tributes of un- 
known lands; rows of ladies at feasts, their heads crowned with gar- 
lands, the fragrant lotus flower in every hand, while slaves brought 
wine and perfumes, and children sat upon their knees, and husbands 
by their side; and dancing girls, in transparent robes and golden gir- 
dles, tossed their tawny limbs wildly among the throng.... What 
was the meaning of it all? Why had it ali been? Why had it gone 
on thus, the great world, century after century, millennium after mil- 
lennium, eating and drinking and marrying and giving in marriage, 
and knowing nothing better . . . how could they know anything bet- 
ter? Their forefathers had lost the light ages and ages before they 
were born..... And Christ had not come for ages and ages after 
they were dead. . . . How could they know? . . . And yet they were 
allin hell... . every one of them. Every one of those ladies who 
sat there, with her bushy locks, and garlands, and jewelled collars, 
and lotus flowers, and gauzy dress, displaying all her slender limbs— 
who, perhaps, when she was alive, smiled so sweetly, and went 
so gaily, and had children, and friends, and never once thought of 
what was going to happen to her—what must happen to her. . . . She 
was inhell. .. Burning for ever, and ever, and ever, there below 
his feet. Hestared down on the rocky floor. If he could but see 
through that . . . and the eye of faith could see throughit. .. . he 
should see her writhing and twisting among the flickering flame, scorch- 
ing, glowing . . . in everlasting agony, such as the thought of endur- 
ing for a moment made him shudder. He had burnt his hands once, 
when a palm-leaf hut caught fire. .... He recollected what that was 
like. . . . She was enduring ten thousand times more than that, for 
ever. . . . He should hear her shrieking in vain for a drop of water to 
cool her tongue. . . . He had never heard a human being shriek but 
once . . . & boy bathing on the opposite Nile bank, whom u crocodile 
had dragged down. . . and that scream, faint and distant as it came 
across the mighty tide, had rung intolerable in his ears for days . 
and to think of all which echoed through those vaults of fire—for 


ever! Was the thought bearable ?—was it possible? Millions upon 
millions burning for ever for Adam’s fall. . . . Could God be just in 
that? 


It was the temptation of a fiend! He had entered the unhallowed 
precincts, where devils still lingered about their ancient shrines; he 
had let his eyes devour the abominations of the heathen, and given 
place to the devil. He would flee home to confess it all to his father. 
He would punish him as he deserved, pray for him, forgive him And 
yet could he tell him all? Could he, dare he, confess to him the whole 
truth—the insatiable craving to know the mysteries of learning—to 
see the great roaring world of men, which had been growing up in him 
slowly, month after month, till now it had assumed this fearful shape ? 
He could stay no longer in the desert. This world which sent all souls 
to hell—was it as bad as monks declared it was? It must be, else 
how could such be the fruit of it? Butit was too awful a thought to 
be taken on trust. No; he must go and see. 

Filled with such ferfui questionings, half-inarticulate and vague, 
like the thoughts of a child, the untutored youth went wandering on, 
till he reached the edge of the cliff below which lay his home. 

It lay pleasantly enough, that lonely Laura, or lane of rude Cyclo- 
pean cells, under the perpetual shadow of the southern wall of crags, 
amid its grove of ancient date-trees. A branching cavern in the cliff 
supplied the purposes of a chapel, a store-house, and a hospital ; while 
on the sunny slope across the glen lay the common gardens of the bro- 
therhood, green with millet, maize, and beans, among which a tiny 
streamlet, husbanded and guided with the most thrifty care, wander- 
ed down from the cliff foot, and spread perpetual verdure over the 
little plot which voluntary and fraternal labour had painfully redeem. 
ed from the inroads of the all-devouring sand. For that garden, like 
everything else in the Laura, except each brother’s seven feet of stone 
sleeping hut, was the common property, and therefore the common care 
and joy, of all. For the common good, as well as for his own, each 
man had toiled up the glen with his palm. leaf basket of black mud from 
the river Nile, over whose broad sheet of silver the glen’s mouth yawn- 
ed abrupt. For the common good, each man had swept the ledges clear 
of sand, and sown in the scanty artificial soil, the harvest of which all 
were to share alike. To buy clothes, books, and chapel-furniture for 
the common necessities, education. and worship, each man sat, day af- 
ter day, week after week, his mind full of high and heavenly thoughts, 
weaving the leaves of their little palm-copse into baskets, which an 
aged monk exchanged for gocds with the more prosperous and fre- 
quented monasteries of the opposite bank. Thither Philammon rowed 
the old man over, week by week, in a light canoe of papyrus, and fished, 
as he sat waiting for him, for the common meal. A simple, happy, 
gentle life was that of the Laura, all portioned out by rules and me- 
thods, which were held hardly less sacred than those of the Scriptures, 
on which they were supposed (and not so wrongly either) to have been 
framed. Each man had foed and raiment, shelter on earth, friends 
and counsellors, living trust in the continual care of Almighty God ; 
and, blazing before his eyes, by day and night, the hope of everlasting 
glory beyond all poet’s dreams. . . . And what more would man have 
had? Thither they had fled out of cities, compared with which Paris 
is earnest and Gomerrha chaste, out of a rotten, infernal, dying world 
of tyrants and slaves, hypocrites and wantons, to ponder undisturbed 
on duty and on judgment, on death and eternity, heaven and hell ; 


to find a common creed, @ common interest, a common hope, common 
duties, pleasures, and sorrows. .... True, they had many of them 
fled from the pest where God had placed them, when they fled from 
man into the Thebaid waste. ... . What sort of post and what sort of 


an age they were, from which those old monks fled, we shall see, per- 
haps, before the tale is told out. 

‘* Thou art late, son,” said the abbot, steadfastly working away at his 
palm-basket, as Philammon approached. 

** Fuel is scarce, and I was forced to go far.” 

** A monk should not answer till he is questioned. I did not ask the 
reason. Where didst thou find that wood ?” 


** Before the temple, far up the glen.” 

** The temple! What didst thou see there ?” 

Noénswer. Pambo looked up with his keen black eye. 

‘* Thou hast entered it, and lusted after its abominations.” 

«*I—I did not enter; but I looked——” 

** And what didst thou see? Women?” 

Philammon was silent. 

‘Have I not bidden you never to look on the face of women? Are 
they not the first-fruits of the devil, the authors of all evil, the subtlest 
of all Satan's snares? Are they not accursed for ever, for the deceit of 
their first mother, by whom sin‘entered into the world? A woman first 
—— the gates of hell; and, until this day, they are the portresses 
thereof. Unhappy boy! what hast thou done?” 

** They were but painted on the walls.” 

‘**Ah!” said the abbot, as if suddenly relieved from a heavy burden. 
“‘ But how knewest thou them to be women, when thou hast never yet, 
unless thou liest—which I believe not of thee—seen the face of a 
daughter of Eve ?” 

ss Perhaps-—perhaps,” said Philammon, as if suddenly relieved bys 
new suggest:on—*‘ perhaps they were only devils. They must have 
been, I think, for they were so very beautiful ?” 

** Ah! how knowest thou that devils are beautiful »” 

“I was launching the boat, a week ago, with Father Aufugus; and 
on the bank, ... not very near,.... there were two creatures 
. . . With long hair, and striped all over the lower half of their bodies 
with black, and red,and yellow . . . and they were gathering flowers 
on the shore. Father Aufugus turnedaway; butI... . I could not 
help thinking them the most beautiful things that I had ever seen . . « 
so I asked him why he turned away ; and he said, that those were the 
same sort of devils which tempted the blessed Anthony. Then I re+ 
collected having heard it read aloud, how Satan tempted Anthony in 
the shape of a beautiful woman... .. Andso....andso... ., 
a. _— on the wall was very like,.... and I thought they 
mig ee 

And the poor boy, who considered that he was making confession of 
a deadly and shameful sin, blushed scarlet, and stammered, and at last 
stopped. 

‘** And thou thoughtest them beautifal ? Oh utter corruption of the 
flesh !—oh subtilty of Satan! The Lord forgive thee, as I do, my poor 
child: henceforth thou goest not beyond the garden walls.” 

**Not beyond the walls! Impossible! I cannot! If thou wert not my 
father, I would say, I will not!—I must have liberty !—I must see for 
myself—I must judge for myself, what this world is of which you all 
talk so bitterly. I long for no pomps and vanities. I will promise you 
this moment, if you will, never to re-enter a heathen temple—to hide 
my face in the dust whenever I approacha woman. But I must—I must 
see the world; I must see the great mother-church in Alexandria, and the 
patriarch, and his clergy.—If they can serve God in the city, why not 
I? I could do more for God there than here... . . Not that I despise 
this work—not that I am ungrateful to you—oh, never, never that !— 
but I pant for the battle. Let me go! I am not discontented with 
you, but with myself. I know that obedience is noble; but danger is 
nobler still. If you have seen the world, why should not I? If you have 
fled from it because you found it too evil to live in, why should not I, 
and return to you here of my own will, never to leave you?... .« 
And yet Cyril and his clergy have not fed fromit... .” 

Desperately and breathlessly did Philammon drive this speech out of 
his inmost heart ; and then waited, expecting the good abbot to strike 
him on the spot. If he had, the young man would have submitted pa- 
tiently ; so would any man, however venerable, in that monastery. -- 
Why not? Duly, after long companionship, thought, and 
prayer, they had elected Pambo for their abbot—abba—father—the 
wisest, eldest- hearted and headed of them—if he was that, it was time 
that he should be obeyed. .... And obeyed he was, with a loyal, rea- 
sonable love, and yet with an implicit, soldier-like obedience, which 
many aking and conqueror mightenvy. Were they cowards and slaves? 
The Roman legionaries should be good judges on that point. . .. . They 
used to say, that no armed barbarian, Goth or Vandal, Moor or Span- 
iard, was so terrible as the unarmed monk of the Thebaid. 

Twice the old man lifted his staff to strike; twice he laid it down 
again; and then, slowly rising, left Philammon kneeling there, and 
moved away deliberately, and with eyes fixed on the ground, to the 
house of the brother Aufugus. 

Every one in the Laura honoured Aufugus. There was a mystery 
about him, which heightened the charm of his surpassing sanctity, his 
child-like sweetness and humility. Itwas whispered—when the monks 
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seldom and cautiously did whisper together in their lonely walks—that™ ~~ *- 


he had been once a great man; that he had come from a great city— 








perhaps from Rome itself. And the simple monks were proud to think 
that they had among them a man who had sete Rome. At least, Abbot 
Pambo respected him. He was never beaten; never even reproved— 
perhaps he never required it; but still it was the meed of all; and was 
not the abbot a little partial? Yet, certainly, when Theophilus sent 
up @ messenger from Alexandria, rousing every Laura with the news 
of the sack of Rome by Alaric, did not Pambo take him first to the cell 
of Aufagus, and sit there with him three whole hours in secret consul- 
tation, before he told the awful story to the rest of the brotherhood ? 
And did not Aufugus himself give letters to the messenger, written with 
his own hand, containing, as was said, deep secrets of worldly policy, 
known only to himself? So, when the little lane of holy men, each 
peering stealthily over his plaiting-work from the door-way of his 
sandstone cell, saw the abbot, after his unwonted passion, leave the 
culprit kneeling, and take his way toward the sage’s cell, they judged 
that something strange and delicate had befallen the commen weal, and 
each wished, without envy, that he were as wise as the man whose 
counsel was to solve the difficulty. 

For an hour or more the abbot remained there, talking earnestly and 
low; and then a solemn sound as of the two old men praying with sobs 
and tears; and every brother bowed his head, and whispered a ho 
that He whom they served might guide them for the good of the Laura, 
and of his Church, and of the great heathen world beyond; and still 
Philammon knelt motionless, awaiting his sentence; his heart filled— 
who can tellhow? ‘The heart knoweth its own bitterness, and a 
stranger intermeddleth not with its joy. So thought he ag he knelt; 
and so think I, too, knowing that in the pettiest character there are un- 
fathomable depths, which the poet, all-seeing though he may pretend 
to be, can never analyze, but must only dimly guess at, and still more 
dimly sketch them by the actions which they beget. 

At last, deliberate, still, and slow as he went, Pambo returned, and 
seasing himself within his cell, spoke— 

‘‘And the youngest said, Father, give me the portion of goods that 
falleth tomy share. .... And he took his journey into a far country, 
and there wasted his substance with riotous living Thou shalt go, 
my son. But first come after me, and speak with Aufugus.” 

Philammon, like every one else, loved Aufugus ; and when the abbot 
retired and left the two alone together, he felt no dread of shame about 
unburthening his whole heart to him... . . Long and passionately he 
spoke, in answer to the gentle questions of the old man, who, without 
the rigidity or pedantic solemnity of the monk, interrupted the youth, 
and let himself be interrupted in return, gracefully, genially, almost 
playfully. And yet there was a melancholy about his tone, as he an- 
swered to the youth’s appeal— 

‘Tertullian, Origen, Cyprian—all these moved in the world; all 
these, and many more beside, whose names we honour, whose prayers 
we invoke, were learned in the wisdom of the heathen, and fought and 
laboured, unspotted, in the world; and why not I? Cyril, the patriarch, 
himself, was he not called from the caves of Nitria to sit on the throne 
of Alexandria!’ 

Slowly the old man lifted his hand, and putting back the thick locks 
of the kneeling youth, gazed, with soft pitying eyes, long and earnestly 
into his face. 

«« And thou wouldst see the world, poor fool ? 
the world ?”’ 

**T would convert the world!” 

‘Thou must know it, first. And shall I tell thee what that world is 
like, which seems to thee so easy to convert? Here I sit, the poor un- 
known old monk, until I die, fasting and praying, if perhaps God will 
have merey on my soul: but little thou knowest how I have seen it. 
Little thou knowest, or thou wouldst be well content to rest here till 
the end. Iwas Argenius..... Ah! vain old manthat Iam! Thou 
hast never heard that name, at which once queens would whisper and 
grow pale, Vanitas vanitatum! omnia vanitas! And yet he, at whose 


frown half the world trembles, hag trembled himself at mine. I was 
the tutor of Honorius,” 


‘* The Emperor of Rome ?” 

“Even so, my son, even so. There I saw the world which thou 
wouldst see. And whatsaw1? Even what thou wilt see. Eunuchs 
the tyrants of theirown sovereigns. Bishops kissing the feet of parri- 
cides and harlots. Saints tearing saints in pieces for a word, while 
sinners tar them on to the unnatural fight. Liars thanked for lying, 


And thou wouldst see 
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ee 
ypoc rejoicingin their h risy. The many sold and butchered 
oy ee peo» 2 dv anpeles, the vanity of the few. The plunderers of 
the poor plundered in their turn by worse devoarers than themselves. 
Every attempt at reform the parent of worse scandals; every mercy 
fresh cruelties; every persecutor silenced, only to enable 

tees te him in their turn; every devil whois exorcised, re- 
with seven others worse than himself; falsehood and selfish- 

ness, spite and lust, confusion seven times confounded, Satan casting 
out Satan everywhere—from the emperor who wantons on his throne, 

to the slave who blasphemes beneath his fetters.” 

“ If Satan cast out Satan, his kingdom shall not stand.” 

“In the world to come. Bat in this world it shall stand and con- 
quer, even worse and worse, until the end. These are the last days 
spoken of by the prophets, the beginning of woes such as never have 
been on the earth before.—On earth distress of nations with per- 
plexity, men’s hearts failing them for fear, and for the dread of those 

which are coming on theearth. I have seen it long. Year after 
year I have watched them coming nearer and ever nearer in their 
course, like the whirling sandstorms of the desert, which sweep past 
the caravan, and past again, and yet overwhelm it after all—that black 
flood of the aorthern barbarians. I foretold it; I prayed against it; 
but, like Cassandra’s of old, my prophecy and my prayers were alike 
unheard. My pupil spurned my warnings. The lusts of youth, the 
intrigues of cour , were stronger than the warning voice of God; 
then I ceased to hope; I ceased to pray for the glorious city, for I 
knew that her sentence was gone forth; I saw her in the spirit, even 
as Saint John saw her in the Revelations, her, and her sins, and her 
ruin. And I fled secretly at night, buried myself here in the desert, 
to await the end of the world. Night and day I pray the Lord to ac- 
complish his elect, and to hasten his kingdom. Morning by morning I 
look up trembling, and yet in hope, for the sign of the Son of Man in 
heaven, when the sun shall be turned into darkness, and the moon into 
blood, and the stars shall fall from heaven, and the skies pass away 
like a scroll, and the fountains of the nether fire burst up around our 
feet, and the end of all shallcome. And thou wouldst go into the 
world from which I fied?” 

** If the harvest be at hand, the Lord needs labourers. If the times 
be awful, I should be doing awful things in them. Send me, and let 
that day find me, where I long to be, in the forefront of the battle of 
the Lord.” 

“* The Lord’s voice be obeyed! Thou shalt go. Here are letters to 
Cyril the patriarch. He will love thee for my sake: and for thine 
own sake, too, I trust. Thou goest of our free will as well as thine 
own. The abbot and I have watched thee long, knowing that the Lord 
had need of such as thee elsewhere. We did but prove thee, to see by 
thy readiness to obey, whether thou wert fit to rule. Go, and God be 
with thee. Covet no man’s gold or silver. Neither eat flesh nor drink 
wine, but live as thou hast lived—a Nazarite of the Lord. Fear not 
the face of man; but look not on the face of woman. In an evil hour 
came they into the world, the mothers of all mischiefs which I have 
seen under the sun. Come; the abbot waits for us at the gate.” 

With tears of surprise, joy, sorrow, almost of dread, Philammon 
hung back. 

**Nay—come. Why shouldst thou break thy brethren’s hearts and 
ours by many leave-takings? Bring from the storehouse a week’s 
provision of dried dates and millet. The papyrus boat lies at the ferry ; 
thou shalt descend in it. The Lord will replace it for us when we 
need it. Speak with no man on the river, except the monks of God. 
When thou hast gone five days’ journey downward, ask for the mouth 
of the canal of Alexandria. Once in the city, any monk will guide 
thee to the Archbishop. Send us news of thy welfare by some holy 
mouth. Come.” 

Silently they paced together down the glen to the lonly beach of the 
great stream. Pambo was there already, his white hair glittering in 
the rising moon, as with slow, feeble arms he launched the light canoe 
Philammon flung himself at the old men’s feet, and besought, with 
many tears, their forgiveness and their blessing. 

“ We have nothing to forgive, Follow thou thine inward call. If it 
be of the flesh, it will avenge itself: if it be of the Spirit, who are we, 
that we should fight against God? Farewell.” 

A few minutes more, and the youth and his canoe were lessening 
down the r _— stream in the golden summer twilight. Again a minute, 
and the gwift southern night had fallen, and all was dark, but the cold 

lare of the moon on the river, and on the rock-faces, and on the two 
men, as they knelt upon the beach, and with their heads upon each 


feeling of general discomfort, attended by a perfect indifference to all 
surrounding persons and things, great personal anxiety, and various 
distressing sensations arising from the digestive organs, want uffappe- 
tite, a constant feeling of the stomach being overloaded at early morn- 
ing, an unusual degree of salivation, a burning from the pylorus to the 
throat, a cramp-like movement in the pharynx, pains in the stomach, 
and especially difficulty of breathing. Forall these symptoms there 
is but one remedy—a return to the enjoyment of arsenic. 

According to inquiries made on the subject, it would seem that the 
habit of eating poison among the inhabitants of Lower Austria has not 
grown into a passion, as is the case with the opium-eaters in the East, 
the chewers of the betel nut in India and Polynesia, and of the coco- 
leaves among the natives of Peru. When once commenced, however, 
it becomes a necessity. 

In some districts sublimate of quicksilver is used in the same way. 

One case in particular ig named by Dr. von Tschudi, a case authentica- 
ted by the English ambassador at Constantinople, of a great opium- 
eater at Brussa, who daily consumed the enormous quantity of forty 
grains of corrosive sublimate with hisopium. In the mountsinous 
parts of Peru the doctor met very frequently with eaters of corrosive 
sublimate; and in Bolivia the practice is still more frequent, where 
this poison is openly sold in the market to the Indians. 
In Vienna the use of arsenic is of every day occurrence among horse- 
dealers, and especially with the coachmen of the nobility. They either 
shake it in a pulverized state amung the corn, or they tie a bit the size 
of a pea in a piece of linen, which they fasten to the curb when the horse 
is harnessed, and the saliva of the animal soon dissolves it. The sleek, 
round, shining appearance of the carriage horses, and especially the 
much-admired foaming at the mouth, is the result of this arsenic feed- 
ing.* It is a common practice with the farm servants in the moun- 
tainous parts to strew a pinch of arsenic on the last feed of hay before 
going up asteep road. This is done for years without the least un- 
favourable result ; but should the horse fall into the hands of another 
owner who withholds the arsenic, he loses flesh immediately, is no lon- 
ger lively, and even with the best feeding there is no possibility of re- 
storing him to his former sleek appearance. eA 

The above particulars, communicated by a contributor residing in 
Germany, are curious only inasmuch as they refer to poisons of a pecu- 
liarly quick and deadly nature Our ordinary “‘ indulgences’’ in this 
country are the same in kind, though not in degree, for we are all 
poison eaters. To say nothing of our opium and alcohol consumers, 
our teetotallers are delighted with the briskness and sparkle of spring 
water, although these qualities indicate the presence of carbonic acid 
or fixed air. In like manner, few persons will object to a drop or two 
of the frightful corrosive, sulphuric acid (vitriol,) in a glass of water, 
to which it communicates an agreeably acid taste ; and most of us have, 
at some period or other of our lives, imbibed prussic acid, arsenic, and 
other deadly poisons under the orders of the physician, or the first of 
these in the more pleasing form of confectionary. Arsenic is said by 
Dr. Pearson to beas harmless as a glass of wine in the quantity of one- 
sixteenth part of a grain; and in the cure of agues it is so certain in 
its effects, that the French Directory once issued an edict ordering the 
surgeons of the Italian army, under pain of military punishment, to 
banish that complaint, at two or three days’ notice, from among the 
vast number of soldiers who were languishing under it in the marshes 
of Lombardy. It would seem that no poison taken in small and dilu- 
ted doses is immediately hurtful, and the same thing may be said of 
other agents. The tap of a fan, for instance, is a b/ow, and so is the 
stroke of aclub; but the one gives an agreeable sensation, and the 
other fells the recipient to the ground. In like manner the analogy 
holds good between the distribution of a blow over a comparatively 
large portion of the surface of the body and the dilution or distribution 
of the particles of a poison. A smart thrust upon the breast, for in- 
stance, with a foil does no injury; but if the button is removed, and 
the same momentum thus thrown to a point, the instrument enters 
the structures, and perhaps causes death. 

But the misfortune is, that poisons swallowed for the sake of the agree- 
able sensations they occasion owe this effect to their action upon the 
nervous system; and the action must be kept up by a constantly in- 
creasing dose till the constitution is irremediably injured. In the case 

of arsenic, as we have seen, so long as the excitement is undiminished 
all is apparently well; but the point is at length reached when to pro- 
ceed or to turn back is alike death. The moment the dose is diminished 
or entirely withdrawn, symptoms of poison appear, and the victim 
perishes because he has shrunk from killing himself. It is just so when 





other's shoulders, like two children, sobbed and prayed together for 
the lost darling of their age. 


THE POISON-EATERS. 


A very interesting trial for murder took place lately in Austria. 
The prisoner, Anna Alexander, was acquitted by the jury, who, in the 
various questions put to the witnesses, in order to discover whether 
the murdered man, Lieutenant Matthew Wursel, was a poison-eater or 
not, educed some very curious evidence relating to this class of persons. 

And it is not generally known that eating poison is actually prac- 
ticed in more countries than one, the following account of the custom, 
given by a physician, Dr. T. von Tschudi, will not be without interest. 

In some districts of Lower Austria and in Styria, especially in those 
mountainous parts bordering on Hungary, there prevails the strange 
habit of eating arsenic. The peasantry in particular are given to it. 
They obtain it under the name of hedri from the travelling hucksters 
and gatherers of herbs, who, on their side, get it from the glass-blowers, 
or purchase it from the cow-doctors, quacks, or mountebanks. 

he poison-eaters have a twofold aim in their dangerous enjoyment : 
one of which is to obtain a fresh, healthy appearance, and acquire a 
certain degree of embonpoint. On this account, therefore, gay village 
lads and lasses employ the dangerous agent, that they may become 
more attractive to each other; and it is really astonishing with what 
favourable results their endeavours are attended, for it is just the 
youthful poison-eaters that are, generally speaking, distinguished by 
a blooming complexion, and an appearance of exhuberant health. Out 
of many examples I select the following : 

A farm-servant who worked in the cow-house belonging to ——- was 
thin and pale, but nevertheless well and healthy. This girl had a 
lover whom she wished to enchain still more firmly; and in order to 
obtain a more pleasing exterior she had recourse to the well-known 
means, and swallowed every week several doses of arsenic. The de- 
sired result was obtained; and in a few months she was wuch fuller 
in the figure, rosy-cheeked, and, in short, quite according to her lover's 
taste. In order to increase the effect, she was so rash as to increase 
the dose of arsenic, and fell a victim to her vanity : she was poisoned, 
and died an agonizing death. 

The number of deaths in consequence of the immoderate enjoyment 
of arsenic is not inconsiderable, especially ameng the young, Every 
priest who has the cure of souls in those districts where the abuse pre- 
vails could tell such tragedies; and the inquiries I have myself made 
on the subject have opened out very singular details. Whether it arise 
from fear of the law, which forbids the unauthorised possession of ars- 
enic, or whether it be that an inner voice proclaims to him his sin, 
the arsenic-eater always conceals as much as possible the employment 
of these dangerous means. Generally speaking, it is only the confes- 
sional or the death- bed that raises the veil from the terrible secret 

The second object the poison-eaters have in view is to make them, as 
they express it, “ better winded !”—that is, to make their respiration 
easier when nek the mountains. Whenever they have far to go 

and to mount & considerable height, they take a minute morsel of ars- 
enic and allow it gradually to dissolve. The effect is surprising; and 
they ascend with ease heights which otherwise they could climb only 
with distress to the chest. 

The dose of arsenic with which the poison-eaters begin, consists, ac- 
cording to the confession of some of them, of a piece the size of a lentil, 
which in weight would be rather less than half a grain. To this quan- 
tity, which they take fasting several mornings in the week, they confine 

lves for considerable time; and then gradually, and very care- 
fully, they increase the dose according to the effect produced. The 
peasant R——, living in the parish of A——g, astrong, hale man of 
upwards of sixty, takes at present at every dose a piece of about the 
weight of four grains, For more than forty years he has practiced 
this habit, which he inherited from his father, and which he in his 
PT pap ae to . children. 

18 wel: to observe, that neither in these nor in other poison-eaters 
is there the least trace of an arsenic cachexy discernible ; that the 
ym of a chronic arsenical poisoning never show themselves in in- 

mals who adapt the dose to their constitution, even although that 
dose should be considerable. It is not less worthy of remark, how- 
ever, that when, either from inability to obtain the acid, or from any 
other cause, the perilous indulgence is stopped, symptoms of illness are 
sure to appear, which have the closest resemblance to those produced 
by poisoning from arsenic. These symptoms consist principally in a 











the stimulant is alcohol. The morning experience of the drinker pro- 
phesies, on every succeeding occasion, of the fate that awaits him. It 
may be »leasant to get intoxicated, but to get sober is horror. The 
time comes, however, when the pleasure is at an end, and the horror 
alone remains. When the habitual stimulus reaches its highest, and 
the undermined constitution can stand no more, then comes the reac- 
tion. Ifthe excitement could go on ad infinitum, the prognosis would 
be different; but the poison symptoms appear as soon as the dose can 
no longer be increa:ed without producing instant death, and the drunk- 
ard dies of the want of drink! Many persons, it cannot be denied, 
reach a tolerable age under this stimulus; but they doso only by tak- 
ing warning in time—perhaps from some frightful illness—and care- 
fully proportioning the dose to the constitution. ‘I cannot drink now 
as formerly,” is a common remark— sometimes elevated into the boast, 
**I do not drink now as formerly” But the relaxation of the habit 
is compulsory ; and by a thousand other tokens, as well as the inability 
to indulge in intoxication, the ci devant drinker is reminded of a mad- 
ness wh'ch even in youth produced more misery than enjoyment, and 
now adds a host of discomforts to the ordinary fragility of age. As 
for arsenic eating, we trust it will never be added to the madnesses of 
our own country. Think of a man deliberately condemning himself to 
devour this horrible poison, on an increasing scale, during his whole 
life, with the certainty that if at any time, through accident, neces- 
sity, or other cause, he holds his hand, he must die the most agonizing 
of alldeaths! Inso much horror do we hold the idea, that we would 
have refrained from mentioning the subject at all if we had not obser- 
ved a paragraph making the round of the papers, and describing the 
agreeable phases of the practice without mentioning its shocking re- 
sults.—Chaméers. 





THE LAST OF THE PALZOLOGI, 


It would be a curious historical problem to trace the families of em- 
perors and kings, of heroes and conquerors, from the era of their de- 
cline and fall to their uitimate extinction. Some ‘“ Old Mortality” 
might find as congenial employment in this field of sepulchral research 
as did the original in clearing up the decayed and moss. grown tombs of 
the Covenanters. The genealogist makes it his business rather to flat- 
ter the great by blazoning the antiquity of their pedigrees, than to 
teach the world a moral lesson on the instability of earthly grandeur, 
by chronicling their reverses. Yet the churchyard has its heraldry, 
ne whose records wisdom might be extracted for the benefit of the 

iving. 

What dynasty in ancient times held a prouder or wider sway than 
the illustrious masters of the Roman world? The solid fabric of their 
power was the growth of nearly » thousand years, and it cost about 
thirteen centuries of revolutions and barbaric invasions before it was 
undermined and finally extinguished. If its earlier annals were dis- 
graced by the crimes of a Tiberius, a Nero, and a Domitian, they could 
boast of the virtues and abilities of a Titus, a Trajan, a Nerva, a Had- 
rian, the two Antonini, &c.; though it must be admitted that latterly 
the balance sadly preponderated on the side of vice and corruption — 
If a Justinian or a Constantine appeared, his reign was but a sunbeam 
in the midst of the universal degeneracy; or if a ray of splendour was 
shed on the empire by his virtues or his victories, the transient glory 
was speedily dispelled by irruptions from without, or intrigue and re- 
volt within. Gradually the work of decay proceeded, until the vast 
expanse of the imperial conquests was contracted to a few provinces, 
whose capital had been transferred to the shores of the Bosphorus. A 
languishing existence of about six centuries and a half—that is, from 
the revival of the western empire in 800 by Charlemagne, to the tak- 
ing of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453—was brought to a close by 
the death of Constantine Palwologus, the last of a race who had con- 
tinued, says Gibbon, ‘to assume the title of Cesar and Augustus after 
their dominions were circumscribed to the limits of a single city, in 
which the language as well as manners of the ancient Romans had been 
long since forgotten !” 

The family of Palwologus was of Greek origin, illustrious in birth 
and merit. ‘‘ As early,” says Gibbon, “as the middle of the eleventh 
century, the noble race of the Palologi stands high and conspicuous 
in Byzantine history. It was the valiant George Palmologus who plac- 
ed the father of the Comneni on the throne; and his kinsmen or de- 
scendants continued in each generation to lead the armies and councils 








* Arsenic produces an increased salivation. 


of the state.” The first that wore the imperial purple was Michael, 
who was elevated to the throne in 1260. Already he had distinguished 
himself as a soldier and a statesman, and had been promoted in his 
early youth to the office of * constable,” or commander of the French 
mercenaries. His ambition excited jealougy, and some acts of impru- 
dence involved him in dangers from which he thrice escaped. One of 
those perils was the usual appeal which was made in the middle ages 
to the ** judgment of God” to vindicate injured innocence. To this or- 
deal Michael submitted, in presence of the emperor and the archbishop 
of Philadelphia. ‘‘ Three days before the trial, the patient’s arm was 
enclosed in a bag, and secured by the royal signet ; and it was incum- 

bent on him to bear a redhot bolt of iron three times from the altar to 
the rails of the sanctuary, without artifice and withoutinjury. Palwo- 
logus eluded the dangerous experiment with sense and pleasantry.— 
‘1 am a soldier,’ he said, ‘ and will boldly enter the list with my accu- 
sers; but a layman, asinner like myself, is not endowed with the gift 
of miracles. Your piety, most holy prelate, may deserve the interpo- 
sition of Heaven, and from your hands I will receive the fiery globe, the 
pledge of my innocence.’ The archbishop started, the emperor smiled, 
and the absolution or pardon of Michael was approved by rewards and 
new services.” The voice of the people and the favour of the army 
placed the crown on his head, in recompense for his military exploits 
and his public merits. With his accession terminated the reign of the 
last of the Latin emperors at Constantinople (Baldwin II.), and Michael 
became the founder of the Grecian dynasty. 

The labours of the new monarch to retrieve the calamities of war, 
by encouraging industry, planting colonies, and extending trade, were 
deserving of all praise. His ambition raised up against him many 
enemies, spiritual and temporal ; but if his policy was not always judi- 
cious, he increased his power and his fame by greatly enlarging his 
dominions. It was by his intrigues that the revolt of Sicily was insti- 
gated. A rude insult to a noble damsel by a Frank soldier, during a 
procession on the vigil of Easter (1282), spread the flame of insurrection 
over the whole island, and 8000 Franks were exterminated in a pro- 
miscuous massacre, which has obtained the name of the “ Sicilian Ves- 
pers.” His son and successor, Andronicus, was reckoned a learned 
and virtuous prince; but his long reign is chiefly memorable for the 
disputes of the Greek church, the invasion of the Catalans, and the rise 
of the Ottoman power. He associated with him in the administration 
his son Michael, at the age of eighteen ; and upon the premature death 
of the latter, his son Andronicus, the emperor's favourite, became the 
colleague cf his grandfather. The reign of the elder Andronicus was 
consumed in civil discord and disputes with his family, the young princes 
having raised the standard of revolt in order to get possession of the 
throne. He was at length compelled to abdicate; and weg! the 
monastic habit, he spent the last few years of his life in a cell, blind 
and wretched, his only consolation being the promise of a more splen- 
did crown in heaven than he had enjoyed on earth. 

After a series of inglorious struggles among the princes of the im- 
perial house, the crown settled, in 1391, on Manuel, whose reign, how- 
ever, was little else than a train of disasters. His capital was besieged 
by Amurath, and the Turks were masters of nearly the whole of his 
dominions, which had now shrunk into a small corner of Thrace, between 
the Propontis and the Black Sea, about fifty miles in length and thirty 
in breadth. To retrieve his fortunes, Manuei resolved on wb pew A to 
foreign countries, believing that the sight of a distressed monarch 
would draw tears and suppiies from the sternest barbarians. From 
Italy he proceeded to the coast of France, where he was received with 
the characteristic politeness of the nation. ‘Two thousand of the rich- 
est citizens of Paris, armed and on horseback, came forth to meet him; 
and at the gates he was welcomed as a brother by Charles VI., who 
saluted him with a cordial embrace. He wasclothed in a robe of white 
silk, and mounted on a milk-white steed—a circumstance of great im- 
portance in the French ceremonial, white being considered as the emblem 
of sovereignty. He was lodged in the Louvre, and a succession of feasts 
and balls, varied by the pleasures of the chase, was got up for his 
amusement. Having satisfied his curiosity, but without any prospect 
of assistance, he resolved to visit England. In his progress from Dover, 
he was entertained at Canterbury by the prior and monks of St. Austin; 
and on Blackheath Henry IV. saluted the Greek hero, who for several 
days was honoured and treated in London as Emperor of the East.— 
Having failed in the object of his journey, he returned to Constanti- 
nople (1402), and was allowed to finish his reign in prosperity and 
peace in 1425. : . 

In his declining ge, he had appointed as his associate his eldest son 
John, the second of the name. The corruptions of the church, divided 
between two popes, and the disputes of the clergy, afforded him ample 
scope for the exercise of his religious zeal, and it was to heal these 
coclaainatioal schisms that he undertook a voyage to Italy. But the 
downfall of his race and of the Grecian dynasty was approaching. At 
his decease (1448), there were five princes of the imperial house; but 
the death of Andronicus, and the monastic profession of Isidore, had 
reduced them to three—Constantine, Demetrius, and Thomas. Con- 
stantine ascended the vacant throne, the factious opposition of his 
brothers having been appeased by the interposition of the empress- 
mother, the senate, the soldiers, and the clergy, who allowed them the 
possession of the Morea. 

The first act of the new emperor was to despatch an embassy to 
Georgia to bring home a princess whom he had chosen for his royal con- 
sort. His next care was to inquire into the state of public affairs, which 
had been completely neglected by the weakness or absence of his pre- 
decessor. But the imperial drama had reached its last act. The davger 
which had long brooded over the doomed house of the Palwologi wag 
ready to burst in resistless fury upon the city of the Caesars. Moham- 
med II. had vowed to become master of Constantinople, and vast were 
the preparations and the impiements of war which he had provided for 
its capture or its destruction. The story of the siege need not here be 
told; nowhere has it been recorded with more picturesque and ener- 
getic brevity than in the glowing pages of Gibbon. Operations were 
carried on with unprecedented vigour and effect, rendered more terrible 
by the lavish use of gunpowder and artillery, then almost new elements 
in the art of war. Constantine did all that a Christian prince anda 
brave general could do. By his example he animated the courage of 
his soldiers, and revived the hearts of the citizens, sinking in despair. 
The scene on the day before the assault is thus described by an eye- 
witness :—‘t The emperor and some faithful companions entered the 
dome of St. Sophia, which in a few hours was to be converted into a 
mosque, and devoutly received with tears and prayers the sacrament of 
the holy communion. He reposed some moments in the palace, which 
resounded with cries and lamentations; solicited the pardon of all he 
might have injured ; and mounted on horseback to visit the guards and 
explore the motions of theenemy.” But the dreaded 29th of May had 
come; the last hour of the city and the empire had struck. After a 
siege of fifty-three days, Constantinople, to use the words of Gibbon, 
‘which had defied the power of Chosroes, the chazan, and the caliphe, 
was irretrievably subdued by the arms of Mohammed II. Her empire 
only had been subverted by the Latins; her religion was trampled in 
the dust by the Moslem conquerors.” 

Constantine had nobly done his duty. Amidts the swarms of the enemy 
who had climbed the walls and were pursuing the flying Greeks through 
the streets, he was long seen with his bravest officers fighting round his 
person, and finally lost. His only fear was that of falling alive into the 
hands of the Infidels, and this fate he sought to avert by prudently cast- 
ing away the purple. Amidst the tumnlt he was pierced byan unknown 
hand, and his body was buried under a mountain of the slain. The last 
words he was heard to utter was the mournful exclamation: ‘* Cannot 
there be found a Christian to cut off my head?” His death put an end 
to resistance aad order, and left the capital to be sacked and pillaged 
by the victorious Turks. Truly has it been said, that the distress and 
fall of the last Constantine are more glorious than the long prosperity 
of the Byzantine Cxsars. 

The difficulties and dying moments of the emperor have been faith- 
fully and pathetically dramatised by Miss Joanna Baillie in her tragedy 
of Constantine Paleologus. She adheres closely to history, only she 
makes her hero receive his deathblow from the sword of a relenting 
Turk, who admires his bravery, and pronounces over him a farewell 
eulogy. All writers agree that the last of the imperial Palawologi was 
the best of his race ; and had he not been so ill supported bz his worth- 
less subjects, and deserted by every Christian prince in Europe, he 
might have repelled the tide of Turkish invasion, though he would never 
have restored the glory of theempire. Yet gallantly did he front the 
storm, and perish as became the successor of a long line of kings—the 
last of the Romans. 

The fall of Constantine was the signal for the degradation and dis- 
persion of his whole race. His two surviving brothers, Demetrius and 
Thomas, reigned as despots of the Morea in Greece; but the ruin of tbe 
empire was the gloomy prelude to their own misfortunes. Demetrius 
became the pensioner of the new Turkish emperor Mohammed, and 





received @ city of Thrace and some adjacent islands for his own 
maintenance and that of his followers. In this state of humiliating 
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dependence he remained until death released him from his igno- 
minious servitude Thouas, the other brother, was driven pom exile 
by the invasion of his dominions. He fled to Corfu, and Sop ease to 
lialy —according to Gibbon’s account—* with some naked adherents ; 
his name, his sufferings, and the head of the apostle St Andrew, entitled 
him to the hospitality of the Vatican, and his misery was prolonged by 
a pension of 6000 ducats from the pope and cardinals.” He left two 
sons (he must have had a third, as will afterwards sppest), Andrew and 
Manuel, who were educated in Italy. The eldest egraded himeelf by | 
the looseness of his life and marriage, and died the inheritor of an empty | 
title. Manuel was tempted to revisit his native country; and after 
spending the remainder of his life in safety and ease at Constantinople, 
he was gathered to his fathers, ‘an honourable train of Christians and 
Moslems attending him to the grave.” f 

From this date—early in the sixteenth century—little is known of 
the name and lineage of the Palwologi. The crescent waved over the 
royal city of Constantine; and, as an old Byzantine annalist remarks, 
the last heir of the last spark of the Roman Empire seemed to be ex- 
tinct. History had forgotven them, and the restless tide of human vicis- 
situdes rolled onwards, unconscious of their existence. Italy was un- 
derstood to be the asylum of the imperial outcasts; and there they 
might have vegetated in oblivion, or dropped into unhonoured graves 
without leaving a single representative, had not a monumental inscrip- 
tion revealed the fact, that a descendant of the Cwsars had founda retreat 
and atomb in anobscure parish in England. [nthe small church of Lan- 
dulph, in Coruwall, the following inscription upon a small metal tablet, 
fixed in the wall, removes all doubt as to the identity and royal pedigree 
of the person whose memory it records. In its original spelling it runs 
thus: “ Here lyeth the body of Theodor» Paleologys of Pesaro in 
Italye descended from ye Imperiall lyne of ye last Christian Emperors 
of Greece, being the sonne of Prosper, the sonne of Theodora, the 
gonne of John, the sonne of Thomas, second brother to Constantine 
Paleologys, the eighth of that name, and last of ye lyne yt raygned 
in Constantinople vatill svbdeued by the Turkes; who married 

with Mary ye davghter of William Balls of Hadlye in Sorffolke Gent, 

and had issu five children, Theodoro, John, Ferdinando, Maria, and 
Dorothy, and departed this life at Clyfton ye 21st Janvary 1636" It 
appears, then, that Theodore, who married and died in Cornwall, was 
the fourth in direct descent from Thomas, younger brother of the Em- 

ror Constantine, and who fled “ with some naked adherents t@ Italy,” 
where his children were educated.t The truth of the story related in 
the inscription was corroborated by a circumstance which happened 
upwards of twenty years ago. The vault in which Palwologus was in- 
terred having been accidently opened, curiosity prompted the lifting of 
thelid. The coffin, which was made of oak, was in an entire state, and 
the body sufficiently perfect to show that the dead man exceeded the 
common stature. The head was a long oval, and the nose believed to 
have been aquiline; along white beard reached down the breast— 
another symbol of his Greek extraction. 

Of his family little is known: Theodore, the eldest son, was a sailor. 
and died on board the Charles IJ , as is proved by his will, dated 1693, 
He appears to have possessed landed property, and to have left a 
widow named Martha, but noissue. The younger daughter, Dorothy, 
was married at Landulph to William Arundell in 1636, and died in 
1681.{ Maria died unmarried, and was buried in the same church in 
1674. Of John and Ferdinando, the other sons, no memorial seems to 
have been preserved in this country ; and it was believed as highly 
probable that the church of Landulph contained the remains of the last 
survivors of the Grecian dynasty, once the illustrious sovereigns of 
Byzantium. 

Time, however, the great revealer of secrets, brought to light facts 
which proved that one of the sons of Theodore of Pesaro in Italy had 
removed to the West Indies, where he lived for some years, and died in 
1768. It is mentioned by the historian Oldmixon§ as a tradition, that 
a descendant of the former imperial Greek family of Constantinople 
resided ia Barbadoes ; but he doubts the fact, without giving any rea- 
son for his scepticism. The tradition, however, proves to have been 
quite current, and the circumstance that led to its confirmation, and to 
the discovery of the body of Ferdinando Palwologus, and other relics 
testifying to his connection with the Greek emperors, are narrated by 
Sir Robert Schomburgk in his recent history of Barbadoes. During 

the terrible hurricane of 1831, which nearly destroyed the island, among 
the other public buildings that yielded to the violence of the storm, 
was the parish church of, St. John, which stood in a romantic situation 
near the ** Cliff,” at an elevation of 824 feet. When the ruins were re- 
moved, and in clearing out the rubbish ‘‘ the coffin of Ferdinando Pal- 
xologus (we quote Sir Robert's account) was discovered under the or 
gan-loft, in the vault of St. Peter Callotin. The circumstance that the 
coffin stood in a direction opposite to the others deposited in the vault, 
drew attention to it; the head was lying to the west, the feet pointing 
to the east, according to the Greek custom. These accounts raised the 
curiosity of the rector of the parish; and in order to ascertain how 
much truth was connected with the tradition, he resolved to examine 
the supposed coffin of Palwo!ogus ; it was consequently opened on the 
3d of May 1844, in presence of Mr. R Reici, jun.; Mr. J. G. Young; 
and Mr. J. Hinkson. The coffin was of lead, and in it was found a 
skeleton of an extraordinary size, imbedded in quicklime, which is an- 
other proof of the Greek origin of Palwologus, as it is the custom in 
Greece to surround the body with quicklime. The coffin was carefully 
deposited in the vault now in possession of Josiah Heath, Esq., of 
Quintyer’s and Rediand.”’ 

In the above discovery and examination, the coincidences are so nu- 
merous and so remarkable as to leave no doubt whatever that the Fer- 
dinando Paleologus, whose body lies interred in St. John’s church, was 
the same individual mentioned in the Landulph inscription as a son of 
Theodore. The size of the skeleton, the envelope of quicklime, the po- 
sition of the body, are corroborative of an Eastern descent. The name 
of the mother, Mary Balls, is an additional presumption, as among the 
earliest proprietors in the island several of that name occur; and three 
estates are given in Oldmixon’s list as belonging to the family of the 
Balls. It has been assumed, therefore, with good reason, that a re- 
lationship may have existed between the mother of Ferdinando and the 
Balls in Barbudoes, which—at a period when so many families emigrated 
from England, chiefly from Kent and the southern and western counties 
—might have induced young Palwologus to seek his fortunes in the 
New World, after his father’s death in 1636. 

Of the residence of Ferdinando in the island for thirty years, ample 
evidence exists in various documents. Sir Robert Schomburgk was 
shown by the rector of the parish, the Rev. J. H. Gittens, an old vestry- 
book of St. John’s, in which various entries occur of the name of Fer- 
dinando Palzologus, from 1649 till 1669, as vestry-man, churchwarden 
and lieutenant, &c. The last entry is that of his burial, ‘« October 3d 
1678.” His name also appears in a legal document respecting the sale 
of some land, executed in 1658. But the most important evidence of 
his identity with the Cornwall family is his will, in which the names 
of his sisters, Maria and Dorothy, oceur. It was entered in the Re- 
gistrar’s Office, the 20th of March 1678, and proved before the deputy- 
8°vernor, Colonel Christopher Codrington. The widow became the sole 
Survivor and heiress of the property, Theodorious having died in his 
youth, so that the last of the Palwologi reposes in the parish church of 
St. Jobn, in the island of Barbadoes; and the estate which once 
belonged to the descendant of the Greek emperors now forms part of 
Clifton Hall and the Plantation Ashford. Laying these circumstances 

together, and considering how completely the will of Ferdinando cor- 
Toborates the Landulph incription, of which he probably knew nothing, 
ah genealogical problem, we think, is fairly wrought out, and the last 
the descendants of the Roman Cwsars traced to his final resting place 
yond the Atlantic. A curious anecdote is mentioned by Sir Robert 
chomburgk as to the revival of the tradition of one of the Palwologi 
wr in Barbadoes. . He says, but without vouching for its truth, that 
the 7° the last conflict for Grecian Cres qremage and deliverance from 
ment urkish yoke, a letter was received from the provisional govern- 
whethe’ Athens, addressed to the authorities in Barbadoes, inquiring 
and er a male branch of the Palwologi was still existing in the island, 
vided nyo nS the request that if such were the case he should be pro- 
if re With the means of returning to Grece, and the government would, 
anne pay all the expenses of the voyage. This story was not 
“ ent in Europe, at all events; and we on this side the water ne ver 
onan that among the competitors of King Leopold for the thr one 
® veritable scion of the old imperial sovereigns of Constantinople. 
events detailed in the preceding narrative are fitted to suggest 
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various interesting reflections and amusing speculations. The fate of 
the Palwologi—one day on throne, the next in a dungeon, passing 
from regal state to wretched exile—may have been the bitter lot of 
other imperial families. If we find the descendants of the Greek emper- 
ors in the humble occupation of sailors and churchwardens, and vestry- 
men and road-trustees, there is nothing extravagant in the supposition, 
that we may have royal porters and scavengers in our streets, the 
sceptre having degenerated into the besom, and the truck taken the 
plece of the chariot of state. 

The family of Nimrod may still exist, and retain their ancestral pro- 
pensities in the craft of sportsmen and deer-stalkers, or in the lower 
grade of Jehus and jovkeys. Who knows but the posterity of Solomon 
may be retailing old clothes, and the heirs of the Nebuchadnezzar dy- 
nasty still exist somewhere—perhaps among our graziers or cattle- 
dealers, our keepers of dairies or secretaries of agricaltural associatiers. 
The line of Tamerlane may have ended in a grave digger, and that of 
Frederick Barbarossa in a hair-dresser. The ideal transmigration of 
Pythagoras was not more improbable or more wonderful than the 
strange metamorphoses through which, in the course of centuries, the 
living representatives of kings and emperors are sometimes doomed to 
pass. 


THE YOUNG DRAMATIST AND THE OLD 
MANAGER. 


And how to get it on the stage was now the only difficulty. The 
high drama, I was told, had gone out of fashior. Macready had gone 
to America ; and there was horsemanship at Drury Lane. Be it mine, 
I exclaimed, to consecrate a new temple, since the old ones have been 
secularised and defiled! I will offer it to the manager of some theatre 
unknown to fame, and on the success of ‘‘ Hengist and Horsa,” that 
discerning and tasteful manager—whoever he is—shall rise to the 
wealth and reputation which England is always ready to bestow on its 
benefactors! I therefore looked into a Sunday newspaper for a list of 
places of entertainment, and fixed on the Stepney Star. To this L was 
partly guided by the aristocratic patronymics of the performers. The 
manager was ‘‘ Marmaduke Montalban, Esquire ;” and the chief tra- 
gedian “the celebrated Walter Fitz-Edward ” What a sweet crearure 
the principal lady must be, “ the popular and astonishing Emily de la 
Rose!’ 1 had never heard of the celebrated Fitz Edward, nor of the 
astonishing De la Rose; but I nothing doubted that their talents were 
worthy of their names. And I wrote to Mr. Montalban, requesting an 
interview for the purpose of showing him a tragedy, and making other 
propositions which might be useful to the theatre. To which he re- 
plied that he would be happy to see me in his business-room at the 
establishment on the following day. 





Through a very dark passage ‘I groped my way up a very narrow 
stair, and emerged at last into a small chamber, in which a man about 
fifty years of age was smoking a penny cigar. He was very tall and 
thin, with a small winking eye placed on each side of a preposterously 
long nose; his chin was also very long and prominent, and projected 
considerably beyond the yellow silk handkerchief which formed the 
ornament of his neck. He wore a dark green coat and buff waistcoat, 
and kept his feet on a chair, and eyed them from time to time, as if he 
were very proud of his boots. 

“Servint, sir,” he said, but not taking the cigar from his mouth.— 
‘* Mister De Bowing, I presume ?” 

I bowed to this polite address, and he renewed the conversation by 
saying. ‘* What do you want?’ 

«I want you, sir, to hear me read a tragedy on which I have bestow- 
ed many months’ labour; and perhaps you will find it adapted to the 
powers of your very talented company.” 

‘« There ain’t such a company for talent in all London,” be replied. 
‘* T aint one of the asses as cares for Mr. Macready and Mr. Phelps, and 
them. I have a man in this company as can roar three times louder 
than either. of them. I found him in a sand-cart, in Derby, and pay him 
sixteen bob a-week.” 

‘*T doubt, sir,” I said with a smile, ‘‘ whether roaring is the best 
qualification of a tragedian.”’ 

**Do you?” he said; ‘ that shows all you knows about it. When 
does the pit applaud most? Why, when the actor roars, to be sure! 
When did you ever hear a single hand follow a quiet speech like this 
here that you and I are now making to each other? I tell you there’s 
nothing can be done without good lungs, and Mr. Martingdale always 
holloas as if he had a speaking-trumpet in his throat. But let’s hear 
some of your play ; I'll tell you in five minutes whether it will do.” As 
I unrolled the manuscript he lighted a fresh cigar, settled himself 
more comfortably in his chair, and reclining his head on the back, 
gave to a casual observer the appearance of being asleep. 

*« Them’s two of the cussedest fools I ever heed in my life,” he said, 
when the Druid and his attendant had opened the first scene of the 
play. ‘All that about stars and roses must be cut out, for you may 
cee granted that no man at ten shillings a week can do justice to a 
simile.” 

Isubmitted in silence to his criticisms, and went on. 

‘+ Fitz Elward will never stand this,” he said, when I had finished 
the first burst of passion between the rival brothers. ‘* Why, you 
have given as much of the fat to Martingdale as to the first per- 
former. You will have to make Mister Horsa sing much smaller than 
that.” 

“I thought you said Mr. Martingdale gained great applause by his 
powers of voice. 

** Ay, but he never roars in presence of Fitz-Edward. When Fitz- 
Edward is off the stage, then Martingdale can do as he likes and gener- 
ally cracks a lamp or two at the foot-lights; but when the leading 
tragejian is on the boards, he never rises above an ordinary talk.— 
Therefore, out with all that ’ere about telling the north wind that it 
may sink navies, but never shall subdue the courage of a victorious 
sea-king. You must let Hengist take that ere lion by the beard, and 
teach it the might that dwells in a warrior’s arm. Second-rate actors 
never take lions by the beard—mind that; as why should they ?” 

I had no reason et hand for any such hostile proceedings towards a 
lion, or any other animal on the part of Mr. Martingdale; and said I 
thought it possible to transfer the speech to the superior actor; and 
with es and a fresh puff of smoke, the manager signalled me to 
proceed. 

Without any further interruption I finished the second act. I went on 
with the third, and took the long-continued silence for approval. i 
gave all the effect I could to the speeches. I was soft and pathetic 
when I read the speeches of Edith, and fancy I might have stood a com- 
petition even with the stentorian Martingdale in the part of the bois- 
terous Horsa; but my auditor was imperturbable in his chair. He 
never moved—till suddenly, when I closed the roll of paper, he sat 
upright, and taking the cigar from his lips, asked me if I had done. 

‘** Certainly,’’ I said, & little nettled; ** most of the people are killed, 
and all the rest miserable—I don’t see what more could be added.” 

‘** Well, I never trouble myself about these things,’’ he said, “for I 
leave judgment of plays, and all that sort of thing, to Ginger the stage- 
manager. If you like to leuve your play, he shall read it in a short 
time, and let you know whether he can cobble it into shape. But here 
comes Ginger himself: he can judge of a play by half a page.’’ Mr. 
Ginger now made his appearance—a red-faced, dissipated-looking man, 
very shabbily dressed, and remarkably dirty. 

“I’m glad you’re come, Ginger,’ began the manager. ‘Here's a 
young gent has been reading a play to me for the last two hours, but 
it might as well have been an act of parliament, for bless the syllable 
of it | could understand ; but it seems full of grand-sounding words 
and plenty of work. Something could be made of it, perhaps, if we cut 
it down into two acts, or put in some songs or dances, and made a 
* melo’ of it.” 

** Will the gentleman stond anything?” inquired Mr. Ginger, snuffling 
through his nose, and looking inquiringly at me. 

“I have stood a good deal already,” I said, ‘and you may guess 
from that whether I shall flinch from standing more. Pray look at the 
play, and give me your opinion.”’ 

“Oh! that makes a great difference,’ said Ginger, looking at me 
with more respect than he had shown on his first entrance. He turned 
over a few pages, mumbled a speech or two, nodded his head in approval, 
and in a very few minutes handed the manuscript to the manager, and 
said, “‘ I would undertake to run it for a fortnight certain, and guaran- 
tee it for fifty pound.” 

** Would that please you, Mr. De Bowing ?” inquired the manager. 

“The offer,” I said, ** I understand to be this, that you will produce 
the play, and pay me fifty pounds for every fortnight of its run, I ex- | 
pected, certainly, a different arrangement, as I had made up my mind 
to a payment down—but—” 

Here the two gentlemen, who had exchanged looks of surprise with 
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each other for some time, burst into a laugh. 
“*Ho! ho! you expected to be paid, did you? I should like to know 
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what for? I should like to know what right you would have to take 
my money for doing you the fayour to make your name as famous as 
Shakspesre’s. Don’t I take all the trouble, and pay for , 
and acting, and dresses—and everything’ And yet you want me, be- 
sides all this, to give you a lumping sum of money. I never heard tell 
of such a thing; did you, a Mr. 
b 








It was quive evident, ‘rom Mr. Ginger’s expression, that such a thing 
had never suggested itself to his im tion. He stared, as if trying 
to command a view of the astonishing proposition, but evidently in vain ; 
for after an effort to understand my words, by repeating them to him- 
self, he turned in a hopeless manner to the manager and asked, ** Does 
the young gentleman really expect to get money for his play ?”’ 

‘*Shakspeare wouldn’t get a farding,” resumed the manager, if he 
were alive at the present moment. As how could he, with such a vast 
amount to pay for scenery and dresses, beside thirty shilling a-week to 
many of the actors? They had nothing but a board in those days, I’m 
told, hung down from the ceiling, with the name of the place written 
on it ;—all very good ;—board eighteen- pence ;—name of the place a 
penny aletter. But what have we? If the town be Athens, haven’t 
we temples and churches and whole sets of old men in kilts, and woods 
and academies, costing no end of money ; and processionsand banquets, 
with no end of supernumeraries? So what money can be left for the 
manager, with his rent to pay, and actors to keep, and wardrobe to 
furnish? Why, none, or very little; and I should think it a most im- 
pertinent proceeding in Shakspeare, or any one else, that had merely 
written with perhaps a halfpenny worth of ink on twopenny worth of 

per, to claim any of the hard-earned profit of manager and actor.” 

** You will observe, sir,” I said, “* that the author—” 

** Has nothing todo with it—no more than the carpenter that laid 
down the floor of this here theatre has to do with the dances that take 
place upon it. The author furnishes the deal boards; but we, sir—we 
are the people that dance upon them; and I suppose an audience don’t 
come here to look at the planks, but at the legs of the corps de ballet— 
eh, Ginger ?” 

** [ was not aware of the estimate in which original works were held,” 
I said, folding up the manuscript ‘‘ I thought theatres were opened for 
the encouragement of the drama—and—” 

**So they are; but why should the encouragement be all on one 
side? Why shouldn’t the drama be started for the encouragement of 
theatres ? I don’t like all play and no pay—eh, Ginger. ?” 

**Then I withdraw my tragedy,” I said coldly, “‘ only thanking you 
for the trouble you took in hearing it read.”’ 

** Don’t mention it,” replied Montalban; ‘‘I didn’t attend to what 
was said. I only counted the number of scenes and perhaps you don’t 
know that you change thirty-two times with fifteen different flats ” 

** But the young gentleman will gain experience as well as fame,” in- 
terposed Mr. Ginger, who saw me take my hat and prepare to go; ‘‘ he 
scarcely understood your proposal.” 

** Well, explain it to him yourself. I think it’s uncommon liberal, 
and what I wouldn't offer, let me tell you, to Bulwer or Sheridan 
Knowles.” 

‘*Mr. Montalban isso pleased with your work,” said Mr. Ginger, 
thus empowered, “ that he will not object to give vou a very large sum 
in case of success; but his expenses are so great in bringing out « 
new play, that he requires some sort of guarantee against loss. This 
is fair enough, you will grant, in the case of an unknown author.” 

I bowed to this ; and in fact it appeared very reasonable. 

** Well, sir, Mr. Montalban will give your four hundred pounds for 
your tragedy of Hengist and Horsa”— 

Here I sprang up and shook hands in a vehement manner with the 
generous manager. 

‘*__Receiving from you fifty pounds towards,preliminary expenses, 
and the said sum of four hundred pounds to be made up by nightly pay- 
ments beginning on and after the thirtieth night, at the rate of five 
pounds for every night on which it shall be enacted.” 

‘‘I don’t know,” I said hesitatingly, staggered by the proposed advance 
of fifty pounds ; ‘‘I must consult a friend before I close with this offer. 
It certainly is tempting. How many nights should you think agood play 
likely to run :” 

‘¢Q, that is a matter of chance,” replied the manager. ‘“‘ The Bloody 
Milkmaid had @ run of a hundred and sixty nights, and I have known 
unmitigated ‘ screamers’ go on for three hundred : [ should say, at an 
average, your tragedy may run a hundred nights.” ’ 

By a rapid calculation, I made out that there were seventy nights at 
five pounds secured to me by this calculation—and onge more I shook 
hands with the benevolent fosterer of dramatic genius; and saying I 
would see him again on the morrow, and give him my final answer, Lde- 











scended the dark steps, and stumbled over some person half way dowa 





What was to be done inorder to raise the required fifty pounds, and 
to secure the benefit of a run of seventy nights? Three hundred and 
fifty pounds, besides the fame of a successful dramatist, were by no 
means to be thrown away; and I laid the whole matter before my 
mother. Ah! it wasa happy consultation that we held that night. 
She had the money in her drawer, prepared for the house-keeping and 
expenditure of the next three months, so there was no difficulty about 
giving Mr. Montalban the sum he required. The month of non-paying 
nights would soon pass, and that there would be seventy nights—two 
months and a half—of fame and fortune! What were we to do with the 
profits at the end of that time? Was it too late yet to go to Oxford at 
my own expense, and support myself in good style while there, by & 
tragedy every year? Or, should I go into the medical profession, or 
enter at Liucoln’s Inn? Or—as my own inclinations suggested to me 
—should I persist in my theatric intention, and make my appearance 
in Hamlet? Buildiug many castles upon these various foundations— 
a bishopric, a baronetcy, the chancellorship, a fame like Kean’s, and a 
fortune like Garrick’s—we at last determined to secure the present 
opening, at all events, and leave the uses to be made of our gains to 
after consideration. With ten new and glossy five pound notes in my 
pocket, I proceeded nextday to the Stepney Star. Thera is something 
in a full purse which acts magnetically upon all who come into contact 
with the bearer of it. The very door-keeper, a half-starved looking 
man, who sat on a three-legged stool at the private entrance to the 
theatre, rose with alacrity when I appeared,and put on a sort of smile. 
The scene-shifters touched their paper caps as I passed the wing where 
they were at work, and ‘‘ Come in my dear sir!’ was pronounced in a 
very cheerful and friendly voiee as I gave a tap at the manager's door. 

He saw from my facethat I agreed to his terms. 

‘It ain’t the money I value,” he said, ‘‘ for this here fifty pound 
wont pay for the colours of the scenery ; but I wish to have gentlemen, 
and none but gentlemen, concerned with my theatre; and a little secu- 
rity like this keeps the stage select. Besides, what is it after all but a 
loan? for you see how soon it is paid back again, with three or four 
hundred pounds added to it by way of interest.” 

‘* T consider it a very satisfactory arrangment, and beg to place these 
notes in your hand at once.” So saying I stretched the purse towards 
him; but he held up his hauds, and recoiled with a sort of horror. 

** You don’t know business so well as Ido, Mr Dipbowing, and you 
don't know the delicacy I feel on all these matters of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, among gentlemen. Let me sign the agreement to accept 
your tragedy first, and then I can safely accept your deposit.”’ 

He drew out a sheet of paper. ‘* Now this here,”’ he continued, “ is 
the agreement drawn out by old Ginger. I can’t help thinking him too 
hard ata bargain; but what can you expect froma fellow likehe, that 
has never associated with gentlemen and ladies, as you and I have done, 
Mr. Dipbowing? and, therefore, I have altered the clause which delays 
your receiving your nightly payments till the thirtieth night. You 
shall receive your five pounds, sir, every night after the eighteenth ; 
and I wish, for both our sakes, it may run from here till Christmas 
twelvemonth. But don’t say anything of this to Ginger—he is always 
blaming me for extravagance; and as he is treasurer and book- keeper, 
I must not quarrel with him about his bargains.” 

He signed the agreement, and put my notes in his pocket. ‘‘ You are 
now entered on your dramatic career; and ag a first proof, I beg you to 
consider yourself free of this theatre. You'll come and see us, perhaps, 
to-night.”’— Blackwood. 


FRANCE AND HER DICTATOR. 


From the date of the following article, it will be perceived that it 
was written before the promulgation of the new Constitutidn, announ- 
ced in the telegraphic news by the Viagara. 


The delay which has occurred sinse the vote of the 20th and 21st of 
December in the promulgation of the Constitution promised by Louis 
Napoleon to France, and accepted beforehand by the suffrages of the 
nation, has excited the surprise both of the adherents and of the opp0- 
nents of the new Government. It is well known that Louis Napoleon 
had made this Constitution the subject of his own meditations during 





the period of his captivity, and the terms of the plébiscite clearly de- 
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note hisintention of revert! ng to the institutions of the Consulate andthe 
early part of the Empire. A constitution mainly intended to suppress 
all liberty and to put down all opposition stands in litile need of those 
nice precuations and countervailing powers which are required to regu- 
late the course of a free Government. Nevertheless, some weeks have 
already passed, and France is still living under a provisional despotism 
the oni~ characteristic of which is that it acknowledges the existence 
of no law whatever. Possibly, the causes of this§delay may throw some 
light upon the policy and the future difficulties of the Government ; 
but in the mean time a series of edicts and decrees continues with fear- 
ful rapidity and frantic violence to modify most of the existing institu- 
tions of the country, and to convert the mere will of the Dictator into 
the organic law of France. Paris has remained since the 2d of Decem- 
ber under martial law; but, not content with the overthrow of the tri- 
bune and the extinction of the press, the police threatens to pursue into 
the closest relations of social and domestic life the last protests of a na- 
tion which boasted till lately of its eloquence and its freedom. Arrests 
are multiplied in every part of the country to an incredible extent.— 
Immense gangs of unconvicted political prisoners are brought down in 
detachments from the forts near Paris, and despatched to Brest for 
embarkation to Cayenne. No less than 600 were removed in this man- 
ner from the Fort d’Ivry on Thursday night, and the total number of 
rsons likely to be transported without trial is now stated at 4 000. 
ive of the representatives of the people, whose only crime is that they 
expressed the revolutionary opinions of upwards of 100,000 electors, 
are included in this seizure. or is this all. A list of proscription 
expels from the territory of France, under pain of transportation, 65 
more representatives of advanced opinions; and another list consigns 
to exile, or to the alternative of suing for permission from Louis Napo- 
leon for leave to inhabit their own country, men of the highest rank in 

litics and in arms, some as eminent as Genaral Changarnier and M. 

hiers, others as irreproachable as M.de Réemusat and M. Jules de 
Lasteyrie. 

In the whole course of this revolution no act has excited more in- 
tense indignation than this decree of exile, for it has been dictated by 
no plea of necessity, but by o paltry revenge, and it is intended to 
strike terror into what still remains of political society inFrance. On 
the following day the National Guard throughout France was dissolved 
—a measure which we should hail with satisfaction if it had been 
legally effected, since it puts an end to one of the most treacherous 
institutions in thecountry. Whilst we write, we have reason to believe 
that trial by jury is about to share the same fate, or that the jury 
lists will be converted into a fresh instrument of despotism. And 
though the Ultra-moatane party have not yet obtained the destruction 
of the Concordat and the University, they have received a promise that 
the Romish Church is once more to be declared the State-religion of 
the French nation. Such are the measures which each succeeding day 
has brought or will bring to light, and out of these elements the Con- 
stitution of the new Empire will be constructed when the fabric of 
tyranny is complete. 

But, besides these considerations, we have reason to believe that the 
Constitution has been delayed by some difficulty in settling its funda- 
mental provisions. Louis Napoleon has felt that if he can be said to 
be pledged to anything it is to the principle of universal suffrage. It 
was that unlimited power which raised him from undignified obscurity 
in 1848. The red | ground on which he dismissed his last constitutional 
Ministry and declared war on the National Assembly was his deter- 
mination to restore universal suffrage. He again promised it in his 
same Tere of the 2d of December, and it has since answered his call 

y conferring on him the most extraordinary powers ever exercised by 
man. To use those powers for the direct and immediate extinction of 
the authority from which they are derived, and in open defiance of his 
recent and repeated pledges, seems, even to the head of the French 
Government, to be as yet a hazardous experiment on the credulity and 
subserviency of the nation. The President is said, therefore, to be 
more inclined than his advisers to allow the legislative body under the 
new Constitution to be chosen with some degree of freedom. But it 
was soon ascertained that a body so elected would infallibly bring back 
the very men whom such a Government is least prepared to meet ; and 
that, however limited their rights might be, they would exercise a 
power over public opinion formidable indeed to a ruler who trembles 
at the jests of a feuilleton, and recognises no civic virtue but passive 
obedience. Various schemes have since been proposed for the purpose 
of retaining the external forms of universal suffrage, while the strength 
of a national representation is effectually destroyed. The last of these 

rojects we understand to be that all the candidates shall be designated 
_by the Government, so that the right cf the electors would be confined 

& choice between two or three hangers-on of the Administration, and 

the legislative body would become, in truth, only an enlarged engine 
of patronage, corruption, and oppression. But this and several other 
chimerical notions having the same tendency have been so rapidly 
adopted and discarded, that, until the Constitution appears in the 
Moniteur, nothing can with certainty be predicated of its conditions ; 
nor is it of any practical importance whether any Constitution be 
granted at all. 

One point of the greatest difficulty has been the payment of the mem- 
bers of these bodies. On the one hand, the few men of character and 








station who have conzented to accept employment from the new Govern- 
ment feel that even they would be too much degraded by accepting its 
pay, and have therefore declared they will serve gratuitously, or not at 
all. On the other hand, to cut off these emoluments is to deprive a 
hest of needy clients of the spoils of victory, to sanction a dangerous 
spirit of independence, and to throw away a powerful instrument of 
corruption and influence. Paid councils chiefly designated by the 
Government are certainly the most debasing institutions that can be 
imposed on acountry, for they not only exclude the representatives of 
the nation, and make a mockery of popular election, but they contam- 
inate and enslave even the talents they purchase, and place the respon- 
sibility of the ruler under the shelter of a body dependent in reality on 
his own favours. Yet, even the system of regular payment by salary 
is less objectionable than the practice of occasional payment by the 
pleasure of the Government. 

Louis Napoleon has formed a low estimate of the French nation, if 
we are to judge by his coarse and lavish distribution of everything that 
ean be turned to the purposes of corruption. When be wanted the sup- 
port of the army on an emergency he gorged the troops with meat and 
champagne. Now the Moniteur is literally encumbered with the names 
of officers ofall ranks who have obtained promotion, or the Cross of the 

ion of Honour, by inglorious services against their fellow-citizens, 
or in the purlieus of the Palace. The same means and the same infiu- 
ence are employed without stint or limit in every department of 
the civil service. 

No doubt there are in all countries men in every profession whose 
service and support are to be procured on these terms. But what is 

‘the worth of such adherents, and what is their power, if it be measured 
against the self-respect of the citizen, the courage and discipline of the 
army, or the independence of the statesman? More especially in the 
army, which retains a high sense of honour and a strong attachment 
to its duties, there is, we have reason to believe, deep and increasing 
dissatisfaction. French officers and French soldiers cannot view with 
complacency & igal distribution of honours, of advancement, and 
of imperial ensigns won Ls no services but the overthrow of a consti- 
tution, while the real chiefs under whom they have fought their African 
campaigns are ignominiously consigned to indefinite exile. No efforts 
are spared to stimulate the enthusiasm and devotedness of the garrison 
of Paris, but these extraordinary means cannot always be employed ; 
they are fatal infractions on the sound principles of military discipline 
and duty ; and a power sprung chiefly from a military revolution is 
always exposed to danger from the sources of its own success. The 
danger of foreign war increases in proportion to the discontent of the 
army in its domestic duties. The Power which has respected nothing 
in France is less disposed to respect anything in Europe, and the only 
security we possess against the greatest surprises and calamities-is the 
resolution to be prepared for everything that may be attempted against 
foreign nations.—Z'imes, 13th ult. 


—~>———— 


HENRY CLAY AND KOSSUTH. 


The interview between M. Kossuth and Mr. Clay has excited a gen- 
eral interest in the country, and the reports of it hitherto givea to the 
pe have been somewhat inaccurate, and, at the best, imperfect. — 

he company ng on the occasion consisted of Senators Cass, Jones, 
of Tennessee, Mr. Fendall, of this city, and the Hon. Presley Ewing, 
of Kentucky. The last-named gentleman has been induced, at the in- 
stance of several persons, and with the consent of Mr. Clay, to give a 
more extended and careful report of the interview and especially of Mr. 
Clay's remarks, which we publish below, and which may be regarded 
as authentic, having, besides the authority of Mr. Ewing, the sanction 
of Senator Jones, by whom the report has been examined and approved. 

M. Kossuth was introduced by Mr. Cass at about three o'clock. On 


being presented to Mr. Glay, who rose to receive him, ‘ Sir,” said he, 
“I tuank you for the honour of this interview.” ‘I beg you to be- 
lieve,” said Mr. Clay, interrupting him, ‘‘ that itis 1 who am honored. 
Will you be pleased to be seated ?” 

After the mutual interchange of civilities, ‘‘I1 owe you, sir,” said 
Mr. Clay, “‘ an apology for not having acceded before to the desire you 
were kind enough to intimate more than once, to see me. But really 
my health has been so feeble that I did not dare to hazard the excite- 
ment of so interesting aninterview. Besides, sir,” he added with some 
pleasantry, “ your wonderful and fascinating eloquence has mesmerized 
so large @ portion of our people, wherever you have gone, and even 
some of our members of Congress,” waiving his hand towards the two 
or three gentlemen who were present, ‘‘ that I feared to come under 
its influence, lest you might shake my faith in some principles in 
regard to the foreign policy of this Government which I have long and 
constantly cherished. And in regard to this matter, you will allow 
me, I hope, to speak with that sincerity and candour which becomes 
the interest the subject has for you and for myself, and which is due to 
us both as the votaries of freedom. I trust you will believe me, too, 
when I tell you that I entertain ever the liveliest sympathies in every 
struggle for liberty, in Hungary and in every country. And in this, 
I believe, I express the universal sentiment of my countrymen. But, 
sir, for the sake of my country, you must allow me to protest against 
the policy you propose to her. Waiving the grave and momentous 
question of the right of one nation to assume the executive power 
among nations, for the enforcement of international law, or of the right 
of the United States to dictate to Russia the character of her relations 
with the nations around her, let ns come at once to the practical con- 
sideration of the matter. You tell us yourself, with great truth and 
propriety, that mere sympathy, or the expression of sympathy, cannot 
advance your purposes. You require material aid. And indeed, it is 
manifest that the mere declarations of the sympathy of Congress, or 
of the President, or of the public, would be of little avail, unless we 
were prepared to enforce these declarations by a resort to arms, and 
unless other nations could see that preparation and determination on 
our part. Well, sir, os tg that war should be the issue of the course 
you propose to us, could we then effect anything for you, ourselves, or 
the cause of liberty? To transport men and arms across the ocean in 
sufficieat numbers and quantities to be effective against Russia and Aus- 
tria, would be impossible. 

“It is a fact which perhaps may not be generally known, that the 
most imperative reason with Great Britain for the close of her last 
war with us, was the immense cost of the transportation and mainten- 
ance of forces and the munitions of war on such a distant theatre, and 
yet she had not perhaps more than thirty thousand men upor this con- 
tinent at any time. Upon land Russia is invulnerable to us, as we are to 
her. Upon the ocean, a war between Russia and this country would 
result in the mutual annoyance to commerce, but probably in little 
else. I learn recently that her war marine is superior to that of any 
nation in Europe, except perhaps Great Britain. Her ports are few, 
her commerce limited ; while we, on our part, would offer as a prey to 
her cruisers a rich and extensive commerce. Thus, sir, efter effecting 
nothing in such a war, after abandoning our ancient policy of amity 
and non-intervention in the affairs of other nations, and thus justify- 
ing them in abandoning the terms of forbearance and non-interference, 
which they have hitherto preserved towards us; after the downfall, 
perhaps, of the friends of liberal institutions in Europe, her despots, 
imitating and provoked by our fatal example, may turn upon us, in the 
hour of our weakness and exhaustion, and, with an almost irresistible 
force of reason and of arms, they may say to us, ‘ You have set us the 
example, you have quit your own to stand on foreign ground, you have 
abandoned the policy you professed in the day of your weakness, to in- 
terfere in the affairs of the people upon this continent, in behalf of 
those principles the supremacy of which you say is necessary to your 
prosperity, to your existence. We, in our turn, believing that your 
anarchical doctrines are destructive of, and that monarchical princi- 
ples are essential to, the peace, security, and happiness of our subjects, 
will obliterate the bed which has nourished such noxious weeds; we 
will crush you, as the propagandist of doctrines so destructive of the 
peace and good order of the world.’ The indomitable spirit of our 
people might, and would be equal to the emergency, and we might re- 
main unsubdued even by so tremendous a combination, but the conse- 
quences to us would be terrible enough. You must allow me, sir, to 
speak thus freely, as I feel deeply, though my opinion may be of but 
little import, as the expression of a dying man. 

* Sir, the recent melancholy subversion of the Republican Govern- 
ment of France, and that enlightened nation voluntarily placing its 
neck under the yoke of despotism, teach us to despair of any present 
success for liberal institutions in Europe; it gives us an impressive 
warning not to rely upon others for the vindication of our principles, 
but to look to ourselves, and to cherish with more care than ever the 
security of our institutions and the preservation of our policy and 

rinciples. By the policy to which we have adhergd since the days of 
Washington, we have prospered beyond precedent; we have done more 
for the cause of liberty in the world than arms could effect; we have 
shown to other nations the way to greatness and happiness. Andif we 
but continue united as one people, and persevere in the policy which 
our experience has so clearly and triumphantly vindicated, we may in 
another quarter of a century furnish an example which the reason of 
the world cannot resist. But if we should involve ourselves in the tangled 
web of European politics, ina war in which we could effect nothing; and 
if in that struggle Hungary should go down, and we should go down with 
her,where then would be the last hope of the friends of freedom through- 
out the world? Far better is it for ourselves, for Hungary, and for 
the cause of liberty, that, adhering to our wise pacific system. and 
avoiding the dist:nt wars of Europe, we shouid keep our lamp burning 
brightly on this western shcre, as a light to all nations, than to hazard 
its utter extinction amid the ruins of fallen or falling republics in Eu- 
rope.” 
Throughout Mr. Clay’s remarks M. Kossuth listened with the utmost 
interest and attention; and, indeed, throughout the whole interview 
he illustrated the rare combination of the profoundest respect without 
the smallest sacrifice of his personal dignity, exhibiting in all his bear- 
ing the most finished and attractive stamp which can be given to the 
true metal of genius. He did not enter, in his turn, upon a contro- 
versy of Mr. Clay’s views, but began by stating what he thought the 
reasons of the repeated failures to establish liberal institutions in 
France. Education and political information, he said, did not descend 
very deep into the masses of the French people; as an illustration of 
which fact he stated that hundreds of thousands, when voting for the 
first time to elevate Louis Napoleon to the presidency, thought the old 
Emperor was still alive and imprisoned, and that the vote they then 
gave would effect his deliverance. He gradually diverted his remarks 
to the affairs of Hungary, Austria, Russia, and Turkey; speaking of 
the exaggerated estimate of the strength of Russia; of the strength 
and weakness of Turkey—her strength, which consisted in her im- 
mense land force, and especially in her militia, or Jandwehr,as he 
termed it; her weakness, which was the liability of the assault of 
Constantinople by sea. And here, apparently in allusion to Mr. Clay’s 
conviction of our being unable to effect anything in a European war, 
he spoke of the material aid which might be rendered Turkey in a war 
with Russia, by a naval force for the protection of her capital. After 
a series of entertaining and instructive remarks about the condition and 
prospects of Europe generally, he rose to depart. 

Mr. Clay rose and bade him farewell forever, with the utmost cor- 
diality and the kindlie-t sympathy beaming in his face and suffusing his 
eye; and grasping Kossuth’s hand, he said, ‘‘ God bless you and your 
family, God bless your country—may she yet be free!’ Kossuth, ap- 
parently overwhelmed by the warm and earnest sympathy thus exhibit- 
ed for himself, his suffering family and country, yrrerend bowing, 
pressed Mr. Clay’s hand to his heart, and replied, in tones of deep 
emotion, ‘*I thank you, honoured sir! I shall pray for you every day, 
that your health may be restored and that God my prolong your life !” 
Mr. Clay’s eyes filled with tears; he again pressed the hand which 
clasped his own, probably for the last time, but he could say no more. 

Thus closed one of the most interesting scenes it has ever been the 
fortune of the writer to witness. Two such men rarely meet in this 
world. The one, having finished the course of his destiny, having 
lived and acted through the better part of his country’s lifetime, and 
with its growing greatness and renown having achieved his own; the 
sun of his glorious career just going down in unclouded brilliancy, and 
sending back the rays of its declining glory upon a happy land ; the 
other, still acting, still hoping and fearing, his star just rising amid 
storms and clouds and darkness; before him, all the vicissitudes of an 
uncertain future for himself and for his country; the one, like a pro- 
phet of old, proclaiming the principles of the fathers of his country, to 
whom he was shortly to be gathered—those principles, living by which 
that country had achieved her greatness; the other, like a scholar, 





listening to catch the words of Wisdom, and hear the lessons of expe- 
‘rience, which should be treasured up, and which might yet one hy 


profit his country in her pupilage : to portray that scene aright wou 
challenge the skill of the poet Pa the A icdensg The writer eeald vival, 
too, the art of a Handel and a Haydn, could he transmit to this paper 
the sweet melancholy cadences of the voice of the Hungarian exile, 
sounding like the low melancholy wail of the stricken children of free. 
dom ; or the trumpet-toned voice of the old Statesman, gathering some 
of its ancient strength, and ringing almost as full and sonorous as when 
in days of old its clarion pea] sounded the note of cheer and courage to 
& nation in its triumphal march to glory and to greatness.—WVational 
Intelligencer. 


— 


THE BURNING OF THE “ AMAZON,” STEAMER. 


We regret to find that recent arrivals bring no mention of further 
lives having been saved. The steamer despatched from Brest returned 
to that port after an unsuccessful search. The following items are of 
interest. 


To mark their sense of the prsiseworthy conduct of Mr. Vincent, the 
midshipman, who so gallantly distinguished himself in connexion with 
the burning of the Amazon, the directors of the Royal Mail Steam Com- 
pany have promoted him to the rank of fourth officer, and he has been 
appointed to the steam ship Thames, Captain Abbott, employed in the 
West India Mail service. —_ 


Mr. Glennie, one of the passengers saved by the Dutch galliot, Ger- 
truida, and brought into Brest, gives the following account of his share 
in the appalling scene :—*‘ I was the last person, I should think, to ar- 
riveon deck, At that time they were attempting to lower some of the 
starboard boats, and some of the larboard, I fancy, were already in the 
water. I remained for some time soguing round and seeing boats low- 
ered from both sides in the greatest confusion. Presently I heard the 
captain give an order to lower, the larboard lifeboat, but the answer 
was, ‘She is on fire.” On going to see whether this was the case, [ 
found it was so. The captain then ordered the starboard lifeboat to be 
lowered. Again the answer was ‘She is on fire.” Just then I saw the 
only remaining boat, except the two lifeboats reported to be burning, 
being lowered, and, without waiting to ascertain whether the second 
lifeboat was really on fire, I heaved a rope over and slid down by it, 
with the intention of dropping into this boat as she cleared away from 
the vessel. I did not succeed in this attempt, and fell into the water. 
Happily the very next wave brought her within reach of my arm, and 
I got into her. As the steamer at this time was proceeding before the 
wind very rapidly, we were immediately swept behind. At the time I 
slipped down the captain and another man were at the wheel, and I saw 
Mr. Warburton, with whom I was acquainted, but whom I had not per- 
ceived before, completely dressed, and walking quickly towards the 
starboard lifeboat. In two or three minates from the time I reached 
the boat I again looked at the wreck. I saw the captain and man still 
at the wheel; and Mr. Warburton had returned and was standing be- 
side them. That was the last I saw of them. There were several other 
persons on deck at the same time, and I thought I descried one of the 
officers among them, judging from the gold lace on his cap. Just then, 
being obliged to make a breakwater of spars, in order to prevent our 
being swamped, my attention was turned away from the wreck, and 
when I again saw it, which was perhaps in the course of something more 
than half an hour, there was nobody on deck, though two or three 
were on the bowsprit ; and the fire seemed to have spread from stem to 
stern. The steamer at this time was moving broadside towards us, and 
must have been to windward, as the smoke came down upon us. We 
were at first apprehensive she would run us down, when suddeuly she 
changed her course again, and we got clear ofher. We then began to 
pull, and soon lost sight of her hull, and were only able to distinguish 
her position by the strong light above and around her. About three 
hours afterwards she blew up. From my own observation, and from 
information that I collected from those who effected their escape in the 
same boat with myself, it appears beyond a doubt that, besides the 
three boats already saved, three others got well off from the vessel. 
Their several crews would probably act as we did, viz., run before the 
wind; but perhaps they would not observe that at about 3 o’clock in 
the morning the wind got round to thé north. In this case the said 
boats, running always before the wind, would be driven to the south- 
ward, and, if not picked up by some vessel, would in all probability 
make the north coast of Spain. It also appeared to me that the captain 
and others left on deck were collecting materials for making a raft, or 
had devised some plan for their escape, should the starboard lifeboat not 
be available; po with this object in view, I myself had assisted in 
removing some of the settees aft.” 


‘ There are a variety of rumours in Southampton about Captain 








Symone’ unwillingness to go to sea in the Amazon. It is an undoubted 
fact that he would much rather have stayed at home than have taken 
the command of the 4mazon. This desire he expressed while dining 
at the Royal George the day before he sailed. A friend likewise wish- 
ing him good bye in Southampton Water a few minutes before he sailed 
said jocosely, ‘‘ Good bye, Captain Symons, of the Amazon.” He re- 
plied sharply, ‘* No, I will not have it; Iam Captain of the Orinoco” 
(one of the largest steamers not yet completed). When Captain 
Symons took leave of the pilot atthe Needles he was depressed in spirits. 
He shook hands with the pilot, and said, ‘* Well, God bless you, you 
have done your duty; the responsibility now rests on me.” The truth 
was, Captain Symons did not like the Amazon because it was not his 
ship, and all sailors are fanciful and superstitious ; but it is a libel on 
the humanity and manliness of a truly brave, kind-hearted, and hon- 
ourable man to suppose that he had any doubts as to the safety of the 
ship. In fact, there is not the slightest foundation for thinking so. 


The Committee of enquiry as to the probable causes of the fatal 
event was still sitting. It is composed of Directors of the Company 
and of Naval Officers deputed by the Government.—A public subscrip- 
tion for the benefit of the families of the lost mariners and others has 
been commenced, unger the auspices of the Queen and Prince Albert, 
who have contributed Sue hundred and fifty pounds.—Letters innumer- 
able on thesubject of the accident appear in the public prints. Lord 
Gage strongly recommends Phillip’s Fire Annihilator. The Earl of 
Dundonald thus communicates his views to the Times, in a letter to the 
editor. We republish it because the noble and gallant Lord is decided- 
ly a man of science, and because some of our readers, acquainted with 
him recently, during his command of the North American and West 
India naval forces, will regard his words with interest. It will be 
seen that the Earl branches out, at the close, into a gratuitous apology 
fer the Admiralty. If that Board undertakes more than it can per- 
form, who is to blame ? 


Deploring as I do, in common with the population of the whole 
kingdom, the dreadful fate of the bnew, ge and crew of the unfortu- 
nate steam-packet Jmazon, and desirous that the public shall be en- 
abled to form a correct opinion of the means whereby to avert a similar 
calamity, I feel it a duty to give, by your favour, the widest circulation 
to the following truths, in regard to which I challenge the most strict 
investigation. 

It is a startling fact, respecting the steam department of the naval 
service, that vague theories have been confidently adopted without 
trial, while the most successful proofs have been rejected from crude 
theory—leading not only to the misapplication of millions sterling, but 
attended with the far greater evil of accumulating non effective ships 
of war, whose engines exceed the evaporating power of their boilers 
by fall 25 per cent., unless, indeed, the fires are urged by nearly a dou- 
ble amount of fuel, as compared with economical practice. 

Doubtless the steam-packet Amazon was no exception to this mode 
of equipment (the packets being under the same superintendence) ; con- 
sequently, the engineers and stokers of this new untried vessel, zealous 
in their duty, used their best endeavours to effect a superior passage. 
1 am confident in this opinion, from the calamity having occurr 
shortly after the watch was relieved, previous to which it is the noto- 
rious practice of stokers to make and leave a good fire for their succes- 
sors, by most wastefully throwing as much fuel into the furnace 23 
they can hold. 

The inevitable result of such an injudicious proceeding is, that the 
limited surface for the absorption of heat is insufficient to prevent ® 
large amount of flame from arriving at the chimney, which becomes red 
hot, and, though cased, radiates abundant heat to evolve resinous £95 
from new pine plenks. the vapours of which may epeedily ignite. _ 

Overwhelmed as the Admiralty Board is, not only by the official 
duties of that once most important office, but by the accession, in deta, 
of the former Navy-office, the Transport Board, the Sick and Hurt 





Board, the Victualling Board, the Post-office establishment the dook- 
yards, and the minute details appertaining to foreign commands, the 
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tments and promotions on all these, and lest, though n ot 
pepethelr duties as individual members of Parliament, which I by no 
means prospectively envy during the approaching session,—seeing this 
conglomeration of incompatibilities, I ask is it reasonable to blame the 
Admiralty for mismanagement to any extent in any department 
I am, Sir, your obliged and obedient servant. 
2, Belgrave-road, Jan. 12. © Dunponaup, Admiral of the Blue. 


! 
ae | 
We have already mentioned the subscription opened, At public | 
meeting held at Southampton, on the 12th ult. the following letter | 
from the Hon. C. B. Phipps, Keeper of Her Majesty's Privy Purse, | 
was read, and received with lively satisfaction. 
“ Windsor Castle, Jan. 10, 1852. 

“ Dear Sir,—Before receiving your letter of yesterday’s date, I had 
been commanded by Her Majesty the Queen to make inquiries with 
respect to any assistance that it was proposed to extend to the unfortu- 
nate widows and orphansof the sufferers in the late most awful destruc- 
tion of the 4mazon.—I have this morning had the honour to submit 
your letter to the Queen and the Prince, and I have received the com- 
mands of Her Majesty and his Royal Highness to acquaint you that, in 
the event of a public subscription being opened for the relief of the 
families reduced to distress by this fearful calamity, you are authorized 
to announce a subscription of 150/. upon the part of Her Majesty and 
his Royal Highness.—Any information that you can give me as to the 

ition in life and particular circumstances of any of those who have 
unfortunately perished I shall be obliged to you if you will com- 
municate. 

« Can you tell me anything of Mr. Vincent, whose conduct has been 
go highly spoken of? ‘* Believe me, my dear Sir, yours truly. 

«R. Andrews, Esq., Mayor of Southampton.” “C. B. Purpps. 

The Roya) West India Mai: Company to which the 4mazon belonged, 

the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Company, and Mr. Thos. Baring, 
M.P., have severally contributed one hundred pounds to the fund. It 
had reached £1000, on the 12th ult. 





HOW TO IMPROVE OLD MUSKETS. 
From many communications made to the TJ'imes, on the subject of 
the soldiers’ arms, we select the annexed. 


Sir,—Your correspondents have pointed out pretty clearly that the 
soldier's musket is an inefficient weapon, and also, perhaps, why it is 
so; but I do not know that any improved method of loading has been 
suggested. During a seven years’ residence in the upper provinces of 
India I had the opportunity of making many and various experiments 
with ball guns of every description, and I can afford evidence, which 
may be easily confirmed by trial, that the rejected musket may be con- 
verted into a deadly oe by attention to very simple laws, and by 
very simple means ; and | will be as brief as possible. It was a com- 
mon thing at one time for sportsmen in India to use plugs of lead in 
tiger-shooting. These plugs were cast in the muzzle of the barrel, and 
were about one diameter and a-half in length. They were dangerous 
things to use in light guns, but, having tried and observed their cor- 
root lise of flight, with a high elevation, it next occurred to me to use 
a cartridge of waxcloth (a tough waterproof cloth well known in India,) 
filled with shot, and fitting the barrel easily. These were lighter than 
the plugs, and I was again surprised at the accuracy of flight of an 
elongated shot at long distances; I mean, of course, with respect to the 
vertical line, as the variation in range, with careful loading, amounted 
to 40 or 50 yards in 500. From these and similar trials I was led about 
a year after, in 1836, to contrive a, bullet-mould with a piece of chalk, 
and to cast a hollow grapeshot, which was, I apprehend, very similar 
to the cylindro-conical hollow ball, said to be used with such effect in 
the Vincennes rifle, partly described in your columns. The form of 
the ball I used was much that of a Portugal grape, having about one- 
fifth part cut off from the stalk end, and thence a conical cavity extend- 
ing beyond the centre of the mass towards the point. This ball may be 
made to weigh a trifle lighter than a spherical ball of the same 
diameter. 

I do not know that any one has pointed out that a projectile of this 
description will render a smooth-bored gun almost as deadly as the 
rifle. I have found it to be so, and the followin 4 be easily tried :— 
Having a Sepoy’s musket, the barrel of which | had reduced three or 
four inches, and which I had converted into a percussion in a rude 
manner, I made trial of the hollow shot thus :—Near a ruined mosque, 


-on the banks of the river Jumna, and distant 890 measaged paces (I 


am long legged, and in the habit of pacing distances,) stopd another 
ruined building, presenting a white side of pucca or plaster, about 20 
feet by 15 feet, and having in the centre a round hole about 18 inches 
diameter. When the evening sun illuminated this side of the building, 
no rifle-shooter could behold it without seeing a target made on pur- 
pose for him, and, having become bold by experience, I resolved to 
commence practice the whole distance of one building from the other, 
which might be called 900 yards. 

I should observe that the musket-barrel had been well polished 
within, and was true in the bore; that the calibre was 14, or 69 in 
diameter. The charge of powder was 2} drachms (about halfthe usual 
musket charge.) Over the powder I used a leather wad (cut from buf- 
falo’s hide), which was again punched in the centre with a hole about 
one third in diameter so that, in fact, the wad was a ring of leather, 
well oiled round the outer edge, and a trifle larger than the ball. The 
latter fitted easily, but exactly, was used without cloth, and put down 
the barrel with a wooden rods—Out of from 40 to 50 shots fired from 
the top of the mosque three only missed the building, five only exceed- 
ed five feet right or left of a vertical line through the centre of the 
mark, and two entered the hole. By far the greater proportion of shots 
would have struck one of four men standing together —The elevation 
sight uced was of a kind which affords great clearness and delicacy of 
aim at long distances, and a sight on the same principle may be seen in 
the Exhibition of the Society of Arts. The elevation was by no means 
high; on the contrary, low for the distance ; consequently the velocity 
or force was great, and, I am not afraid tosay, killing at, 1,300 yards. 

If you will allow me afew words more, I would remark, with regard 
to the loading of the soldiers’ musket, that it is no easy thing to con- 
trive a cartridge which will enable the piece to be loaded and fired 160 
times with uniform ease, expedition, and effect, the latter including ac- 
curacy as well as force. The ball catridge in use is simply stupid, and 
it is time to advanceé with advancing improvements elsewhere. 

It would not do for the soldier to have too many separate articles to 
famble for or to want when in the field. An efficient cartridge, there- 
fore, appears to be indispensable. If the principle of loading which I 
have described suffices to render the present musket highly efficient as 
general arm for our troops, it appears to me that that principle can 
be more readily included within a cartridge than any other equally ef- 
ficacious, and might be easily adapted either to cannon, the rifle, or the 
musket.—As to the nature of the flight of elongated hollow shot, it 
varies, of course, with the particular form used, and greater nicety is 
required in determining the best form of projectile for a smooth barrel 
than for a rifle. When the centre of gravity is before the common 
centre, the greater weight towards the point; and while, during flight, 
the air is acting chiefly upon the after part of the ball, both causes com- 
bine to check the tendency to turn over in the air, which increases 
friction and diminishes the range. Again. The pressure of elastic gas 
upon the interior of the conical cavity of the ball is altogether in the 
direction of the axis of that cavity, coincident with the axis of the 
barrel, and this pressure is also upon a point within, before the centre 
of gravity, and iscontinued after the ball leaves the muzzle of the gun. 
Tam of opinion that by attending to the form of the shot and the man- 
ner of loading we may, with smooth barrels, approach the rifle in accu- 
racy and excel it in range. H. M. 





MARIONETTES THEATRE 1N Lonpvon.—From the Bateman children 
to the performances of puppets, is a natural step downwards in dram- 
atic decadence; albeit the theatrical critic of the J'imes is not appar- 
ently of this opinion. He thus lately chronicled the latest novelty pro- 
duced. 


In the London of the present day a puppet-show as a regular arena 
for dramatic representation is a perfect novelty, and, although a the- 
atre of the sort was opened some 25 years ago, at the old Argyle- rooms, 
in Regent-street, it is scarcely so fresh in the minds of modern amuse 
ment seekers as those earlier performances by inanimate figures recorded 
in the pages of Addison and Ben Jonson. In the continental cities, 
on the other hand, the wooden actor frequently has a permanent place 
in the series of popular recreations. The towns of Italy and Germany 
would hardly be complete without their puppet-show, and in the latter 
country especially the entertainment is immortalized by the circum. 





stance that it was from a puppet-show the great Goethe borrowed the 
notion of his never-to-be-forgotten Faust, 

To supply a gap in English amusemenis the yoom in’ the Adel- 
aide Galler , formerly fitted up for the administration of galvanic shocks 
and such like instructive inflictions, has been converted into an elegant 
theatre, exclusively devoted to performances by Marionettes, Anglicé 


yoreen. These same puppets, be it understood, are not mere heads 
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arms, with apologies for legs, like the figures in Punch’s show, but 
exceedingly well-made little ladies and gentlemen, capable of the most 
expressive action, and conducting themselves with the most perfect de- 
corum. Their loyalty, too, is something admirable, and the manner in 
which the wooden troop assembled on the stage entered into the senti- 
ment of the National Anthem, really sung behind them, but apparently 
issuing from tiny lips, border on the affecting. The manager, himself 
& puppet, is in every way worthy his position, and the smart opening 
address which he spoke was accompanied by most eloquent gesticula- 
tion. As for the sphere of action in which the company is to move, it 
appears to be without limit. First, we had a piece de circonstance, in 
which the manager introduced us to the chief members of his company, 
that is to say, a prima donna,a tragedian, and a dancer, each of whom 
displayed a separate talent. 

hen came Bombastes Furioso, played in the true spirit of bur- 
lesque, though the woolen artists are not quite adepts in the use of the 
sword; and the whole wound up with a ballet of action, all about a 
young lady living in a savage state on a desolate island, and subse- 
quently turning oat to be the daughter of a gallant commodore. The 
union of this lady with a yours lieutenant is celebrated by a pas de 
deux and a hornpipe, neatly danced, especially in the matter of entre- 
chats. The chief difficulty in the management of the puppets consists in 
bring them down firmly to the stage floor. They are suspended by ropes 
from the top, and have therefore a naturally aspiring tendency; but 
this characteristic of true genius was very fairly kept within bounds, 
and we had only two instances of a dance upon nothing. 

In making his novel experiment the manager— we mean the real hu- 
man entrepreneur has gone to work in the right spirit. The scenery and 
drop are painted in very superior style, the dresses are superb, and the 
opening scene, written above the level of ordinary burlesque, shows 
that literary talent has been engaged in the service. The non-appear- 
ance of any human being on the stage contributes much to helgbten 
the illusion ; for the puppets, which are two feet and a half in height, 
are not exposed to disadvantageous contrast, while the clever adapta- 
tion of their gestures to the words of the speaker, convey the impression 
that the figures themselves are speaking. 

The little theatre was fully attended last night by a fashionable a- 
dience, who seemed much to relish the entertainment, the few hitches 
that were made only contributing to the mirth of the evening. 











ASTOR-PLACH ITALIAN OPERA. 
Great Reduction of Prices. 
SECURED SEATS, SOFAS, BOXES, AND PARQUETTE—50 CENTS, 
AMPHITHEATRE—TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. - : 
On Monday, February 9th, 1852, Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera of 
ROBERT LE DIABLE. 
SIGNOR SALVI'S FIRST APPEARANCE IN AMERICA AS ROBERT. 
Rober, D uke of Normandy, Signor SALVI. 
Bertram, his friend, Sig. MARINI. 
Raimbau, Normen, Sig. VIETTI. 
Isabella, Princess of Sicily, Sigra BERTUCCA. 
Alice, Norman Girl, Signa STEFFANONE. 
Helena, Prioress of Nuns, M’lle TURNBULL. 


fe" Owing to the length of the performance, the Opera will commence precisely at 
seven o'clock. 


ReGcuiarn Orera Nicuts—Monpay, WepNeEspDAY, Faipay, AND SATURDAY. 





NEW “ALBION” PLATE FOR 1852. 
€OLUMBUS PROPOUNDING HIS THEORY OF A NEW WORLD. 





Subscribers are reminded that a full description of this engraving, (done in the 
highest style by Mr. A. H. Ritchie, after Sir David Wilkie’s celebrated picture,) 
was published in the Albion of the 3d inst. The plate is now ready for delivery 
at the office, or will be forwarded on payment of the current year’s subscription, 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 1101-44 110 34. 
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Last Saturday, we were posted up on European news to the 10th ult. ; 
and now the main features of another week’s proceedings have been 
spread through the country, by the successive arrivals of the Humboldt 
and JViagara, steamers. The ministerial embarrassments in England, 
and the march of despotism in France, still absorb public attention. 

But there are other points of interest in home affairs, besides this 
constant speculation on the precise amount of vitality still existing in 
the Whig Cabinet. Parliament, it seems, was to meet ‘‘ for the des- 
patch of business” on Tuesday last, the 3rd inst., and was to be opened 
by her Majesty in person. Environed by a host of difficulties—with a 
growing apprehension throughout the country that a military coalition 
against us is formed or forming on the Continent—with a vexatious and 
unprofitable warfare on our hands at the Cape of Good Hope, whence 
the Commander-in-Chief is recalled—with trade depressed, and the last 
quarter’s revenue showing a diminution—with the Colonies all more or 
less dissatisfied—with rival political parties in the State, too jealous to 
coalesce, and too powerful to be set at nought—shall we have, as usual, 
a pleasant congratulatory address put into the lips of the Queen? In- 
variable custom shows the bright side of the picture on these occasions, 
and it is not therefore impossible that a new Reform Bill may be pro- 
mised as a panacea for all political ill-humours, whilst a trust in the 
justice of our cause and the valour of our troops will dispose of the 
ugly military troubles in Southern Africa. At all events this formula 
of the Royal speech becomes, session by session, of less and less import - 
ance. Events will take their course; and the next government of the 
British Empire must emerge from the chance medley of parties. 

Sir Harry Smith, the dashing cavalry officer, but the unsuccessful 
administrator of public affairs at the Cape, is superseded in his mili- 
tary appointment by Major General the Hon. G. Cathcart, Deputy 
Lieut. of the Tower—and rumour adds, by Lord Harris (the Governor 
of Triuidad) in his civil office. This separation of functions may be 
advisable at a period of actual warfare; it certainly softens the morti- 
fication of the retiring Commandant, upon whose conduct many stric- 
tures have been passed. Due allowance, in these, has scarcely been 
made for the peculiarity of his position. If indiscreet in his pacifiic 
treatment of the crafty Caffre chieftains, his failure to crush them in 
the field is entirely owing to the scandalous neglect at home of his 
urgent applications for astronger force. With the Colonsts, we believe 
that he has been very popular, although compelled to be Earl Grey’s 
executive in that nobleman’s unworthy conflict with them, when he im- 
periously insisted on settling convicts in their midst. Sir Harry’s 
successor, the Hon. G. Cathcart, is an officer but little known, and we 
read amongst the items of late intelligence that his nomination has 
excited much surprise. He saw service in the last general war, when 
a youth; and is now in his 58th year. Happily, our Englishmen re- 
tain their mental and bodily vigour to a late period of life : still, an 
interval of 37 years’ inaction is a poor preparative for bush- fighting 
with savages. The Major General isa brother of Earl Cathcart, who 
holds military command of the Northern and Midland District of 
England. 


There is no denying that a certain degree of uneasiness prevails in 
England, relative to the possibility of a quarrel being forced upon us 
by Louis Napoleon. It is plausibly urged that by such a rash step he 
might gain popularity with his subjects (for so they certainly must be 





called), and at the same time find occupation for his vast standing army. 


—=——=—5 
This latter must be employed ; or it may amuse itself by pulling down 
from its pedestal the miserable statue which it pleased them, one day, 
tosetup. An augmentation of our military force is therefore looked 
upon as a settled determination on the part of the Government; proba- 
bly accompanied by an enrolment and regular training of the militia, 
on @ large scale. We know as a fact that a circular has been addressed 
from the Horse Guards to retired officers, inviting them to resume their 
commissions. 





Turning to France, we have indeed a most melancholy picture set 
before us—one which appears full of gloom and foreboding, however 
much the capitalists and commercial classes may hug themselves in the 
belief that the present Dictatorship contains elements of durability, 
proportioned to its undeniable strength. The latest acts of atrocious 
cruelty on the part of this Government, which is said to have in its 
favour the all but unanimous support of the adult male population of 
France, may be briefly summed up. Many hundreds of untried politi- 
cal prisoners have been shipped off to graves prepared for them in the 
unhealthy penal settlement of Cayenne, and amongst them are seven 
members of the Legislative Assembly! These hundreds will, it is said, 
be swelled into thousands; for the rule of terror once commenced is al- 
most of necessity continued, until it brings about its owm destruction. 
By another stroke of the autocratic pen, sixty-six members of the same 
French Parliament are banished from France and Algeria and the co- 
lonies, under penalty of transportation, if they return; and amongst 
these, the reader will scarcely credit it, stands the name of Victor 
Hugo! Another signature, and seventeen men of eminence, also Re- 
presentatives of their countrymen, are exiled during his high mighti- 
ness’s sovereign will; and this latter list comprises the Generals de 
Lamoriciére, Changarnier, and Bedeau, together with Messrs. Thiers, 
and Emile de Girardin. Truly the tables are confusedly turned, when 
we find a paltry adventurer thus wreaking his vengeance on such men 
as the above. Of their political honesty we have nothing whatever to 
say; but surely their official station as Legislators should have secured 
them immunity from such unworthy treatment, if their personal cele- 
brity had not done so; and as for their being aiders and abettors of 
Red Republicanism, the pretext is too absurd for consideration. 

These, and the entire dissolution of the National Guard, are the main 
facts announced ; and we so call them, because they cannot be without 
effect upon the public mind. Proofs of unlimited power, they are mani- 
fest tokens of uneasiness and must inevitably tend to a reaction.—The 
unimportant facts we consider to be the promulgation in the Monifeur 
of the expected Constitution—Louis Napoleon’s dropping his sirname 
of Bonaparte, and dating his decrees from the Tuileries—his adopted 
title of Prince President—and his again-rumoured marriage with a 
daughter of Oscar, King of Sweden, the grand-daughter of Eugene 
Beauharnois. These are comparative trifles, however much they may 
tend to amuse the Parisians; and we should consider the usurper’s 
assumption of the title of Emperor a trifle also, but that, if unable to 
resist the temptation, he may give offence to the absolutist Crowns. 
—As for the notion of his going to war with Great Britain, we hold 
it to be improbable, notwithstanding what we have said above as to 
the necessity for preparation on our part. The French army for the 
present is condemned to the degrading duty of policemen; when weary 
of it, Louis Napoleon’s career will be ended. In the manufacturing and 
commercial cities, thirty-six years of peace have produced their natur- 
al result, in a growing distaste for war ; nor is this self-bedizened guar- 
dian of the military honour of France a man likely to waken up the 
slumbering instinct of the people. It will not be forgotten how recently 
he addressed the army in sententious phrase, to the effect that when 
the time came he would not bid them go, and then follow them himself 
—but that he would put himself at their head, and say to them, ‘‘ Come, 
follow me!”’—Well, and the time did come, and a few trumpery barri- 











cades for a brief period defied his troops ; and where was Louis Napo- 
leon? Snugly ensconsced in the inmost recesses of his palace during 
the fight, he pranced out through the streets so soon as order was re- 
stored. Frenchmen and French soldiers are not likely to forget this. 

The following brief abstract of the new Constitution has been pub- 
lished. 

The President is to be responsible Governor for ten years.—Justice is to be dis- 
pensed in the President's name.—He has the initiative of laws and the right of 
pardoning.—-He presents an Annual Message. Commands the land and sea forces. 
Declares war, and makes treaties, and appoints to all functions.—“ I swear obe- 
dien :e to the Constitution and fidelity tothe President” is the oath required from 
all the public functionaries.—In case of the President’s death, the Senate con- 
vokes the nation for a new election, The President is entitled, by a secret deed, 
to designate a citizen as meriting the confidence of the people. 

Rather a Parva Charta this, for the people whose clamours against 
despotism set Europe in flames, nearly three fourths of a century ago. 
Does history, ancient or modern, tell of any country, that has had so 
much theoretical and so little practical liberty, as France, since her 
great Revolution ? 





We had purposed letting one week pass without mention of M. Kog- 
suth’s name; but the Fates ordain it otherwise. Theinterest attaching 
to the interview between Mr. Clay and the Hungarian refugee, which 
took place during the latter’s visit to Washington, has been revived by 
the publication of a very animated account of it in the columns of the 
National Intelligencer. We transfer itto our own, for the words of the 
‘“« dying” statesman (the epithet we regret to say is his) are full of pro- 
found sense and enlightened warning. They will go far to put the fin- 
ishing touch to any notions of intervention, which may yet be floating 
through excitable minds. M. Kossuth is still starring it in the West, 
and having had 4 surfeit in the Atlantic cities of parades and splendid 
hospitalities, which, by the way, did not seem unpalatable to him, he 
has turned his attention exclusively to gathering tribute of a more sub- 
stantial kind—the sinews of the next Hungarian War. The date is 
not precisely determined, although forty thousand muskets have been 
bought. a 

Notwithstanding the enfeebled state of his health, whieh had induced 
him to give up his diplomatic appointment to this country, it ap- 
pears probable that Sir Henry Bulwer is now crossing the Atlantic, 
clothed with plenary powers for the settlement of certain knotty points 
—those especially connected with the Treaty which bears the joint 
names of himself and Mr. Clayton. That covenant read well, but work- 
ed badly; and the awkward affair of the Prometheus showed the abso- 
lute need of some definite understanding of its import. We shall re- 
joice to find that Earl Granville has signalised his induction to the 
Foreign office, by adopting a line of policy in this matter, rather more 
intelligible than that of his predecessor Lord Palmerston. It is nnder- 
stood that Sir Henry Bulwer’s mission is a special one, and that if no 
fresh obstacles occur to prevent the accomplishment of its object, he 
will not remain long in a climate so unfavorable to his health. 





Referring to the vexed but most important question of inter-Colonial 
rail-roads, which occupies so large a share of the thoughts and so 
deeply affects the interests of our friends in the Provinces, we extract 
a portion of the opening address of his Excellency Sir John Harvey, at 
the meeting of the Legislature of Nova Scotia, on the 29th ult. 

«* Since the close of last Session two despatches have been received 
from the Right Hon. the Secretary of State for the Colonies, which will 
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render indispensablea reconsideration of the acts providing for the 
construction of Intercolonial Railroad. Delegates have Gerived here 
from*Canada, and New Brunswick, with a view to meet the altered 


circumstances in which the Provinces are placed, and have made pro- 


positi which will be submitted for your grave 
lerati ne ee by any premature action of the executive. 
The correspondence will be laid before you without delay, and I shall 

if a measure mutually satisfactory to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and to the British North American Provinces can be maintained. 


This needs no explanation. In New Brunswick the leaning is said to 
be decidedly in favour of a line along the St. John River. The Colon- 
ists naturally and properly look to commercial advantages. Earl Grey, 
in his bureau in Downing Street, as naturally, perhaps, looks to mili- 
tary connection, and to that alone. 


An oasis in the dreary desert of French proscriptions and suppres- 
gions, is tho announcement that the ratifications of the treaty on lite- 
rary property between France and England have been exchanged be- 
tween our Ambassador in Paris and the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs.—Alas, for the herd of translators ! 


It is rumoured that Emile de Girardin, probably the most brilliant 
amongst the many brilliant journalists of France, will seek his lite- 
rary fortunes in this country, in connection with the press, now that he 
is debarred the exercise of his vocation in Paris. 

And this reminds us that our able contempory, the Courrier des Etats 
Unis, is numbered amongst the most consistent denouncers of the late 
flagrant coup d’état and the state of things political by which it has 
been followed up. Supported by French residents of all grades of par- 
ty-fevling, the Courrier admits into its columns a,word for each party 
in turn, whether Legitimist, Orleanist, or Bonapartist, taking, how- 
ever, strong ground editorially against the usurpation of Louis Napo- 
leon. A paragraph having lately appeared in print, to the effect that 
its circulation had suffered in consequence of this course, w@are glad 
to see a.counter-statement put out, on the best possible authority, giv- 
ing numerical proof that the very reverse of this is the fact. 


Commander Pearson, of the U. 8. Sloop-of-War Dale, has been in- 
flicting a deserved chastisement upon the King of Johanna, one of the 
Comoro Islands in the Mozambique Channel. In August 1850, the uncivil- 
ized potentate imprisoned and ill-treated an American master of a ship. 
In August last, the Dale anchored before his settlement ; her Captain 
demanded pecuniary damages, but having met with much delay and 
evasion, threw some shot and shells into one of his Majesty’s forts 
which speedly brought him to reason. Commander Pearson, on the 
testimony of an eye-witness, seems to have acted with much discretion, 
humanity, and forbearance. 


Nothing occurred in the Forrest case, on Saturday last when it was 
again brought before Judge Oakley, to indicate a probability of the 
verdict being disturbed. Mr. Forrest is said to be contemplating a pro- 
fessional trip to California. 


A very worthy countryman of ours Mr. Thomas Williams, died sud- 
denly in this city, a few days since. He was resident Consul here for 
Venezuela; but was better known for his mastery of the French lan- 
guage, and for many excellent translations made by him from its lighter 
literature. 


Mademoiselle Jenny Lind gave up, on Thursday last at Boston, the 
name by which she has become so widely known on this continent, as- 
suming in its place that of Madame Otto Goldschmidt. Of the bride 
nothing need be said. We have only to offer congratulations and good 
wishes. The happy man is an admirable young pianist, whose artistic 
recommendations will be found set out at lengthin our mysical notices 
of the 17th. ult. 


Tue STATE OF VIRGINIA AND THE ‘‘ OLp Duxr.”—From the dies 
upon which was struck the gold medal voted to General Scott shortly 
aher the Mexican war, and presented to him some twelve months since, 
there were also struck one silver and several bronze copies of the orig- 
inal. The silver medal is deposited, we believe, in the State Library. 
Some of the bronze copies have been presented to distinguished persons, 
from time to time. The late Governor used the occasion of the depart- 
ure of two young Virginians for Europe, in November last, to send, as 
a token of respect proper in itself, and as a means of favorably introdu- 
cing the bearers abroad, one of these bronze medals to the Duke of 
We —— The correspondence on the occasion is here given. The 
Duke's letter is written wholly in his own hand, and is fully as difficult 
to decipher as was that of his distinguished, but less fortunate antagon- 
ist— Napoleon. —Riekmond Enquirer. 


Ricumonp, Va., Nov. 12, 1851. 
To His Grace, the Duke of Wellington. 

Sir,—As Governor of the Commonwealth of Virginia, I take the 
liberty of presenting to your Grace a bronze copy of agold medal voted 
by the State to Major General Windfield Scott. I hope you will accept 
it as a token, however slight, of the admiration which is felt in this 
Republic, not only among our cities, but‘n the gorges of our mountains 
and in the deepest revesses of our forests, for the transcendant mili- 
tary genius you have displayed to the world. Wellington and Water- 
loo are household words in our land. 

I hope a copy of the medal, which was voted to America’s greatest 
soldier, may not be unacceptable to your grace, who understands, 
probably, better than any living man, how to appreciate military merit, 
and whocan sympathize above all others in the honours paid to military 


greatness. 
With the highest admiration and respect, I have the honor to be 


your Grace’s most obe’t. serv't., Joun. B. Fuioyp. 


Lonpon, Dec. 12, 1851. 

Sim,—I have had the honour of receiving your Excellency’s letter of 
the 12th November, and the bronze copy of the beautiful gold medal 
voted by the State of Virginia to Major General Winfield Scott, in tes- 
timony of the sense entertained by the State of his distinguished ser- 
-~3 > command of the army in the war in Mexico,—I am very sensi- 
ble of the distinction conferred upon me by your Excellency’s notice of 
me upon this occasion.—In common with the world at large, I read 
with admiration the rts of the operations of Gen. Scott, and I sin- 
cerely rejoice that the State of Virginia has noticed them by this token 
{taste thanks for the h 

to ex my thanks for the honour conferred upon me b 

sending me this beautiful copy in bronze of the gold metal stead by 
command of the State in honour of General Winfield Scott; as well as 
for the kind expressions towards myself personally, by which your 
excellency has accompanied the gift. 

I have the honour to be, Your most ob’t, and humble serv’t. 

WELLINGTON. 


His Excellency, John B. Floyd, Governor of the State of Virginia. 


—_——__. 
FURTHER ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS, 


In the Albion of Dec. 20, we made mention of Capt. Beatson’s propo- 
sed voyage. The reader will find it more particularly explained in the 


subjoined letter which was read ata meeting of the Royal Ge hical 
Society, on the 12th ult, & 7 ographica 


eee eee 3 36, Moorgate-street, Jan. 12, 1852. 
ir,—fhe subject of search for Sir John Franklin having b. 
frequently discussed by the members of this scientific soclety and 
others well acquain with the navigation of the Polar regions, I 
think it would be presumptuous in me to attempt an explanation of my 
reasons for commencing the search from the north-west of Bebrirg’s 
Straits. I believe that many are of opinion that a high northern lati- 
tude may be reached through the open water seen by Wrangel, and 
that subsequently an eastern passage may be forced by & screw-steam- 
er. I ce pears be permitted to mention that this is no hast idea 

of mine, but one which I have had in conte 4 


. mplati 
Years. On my arrival from Africa at the close’ of lei afee thee 
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turn of Sir James Ross, I began to think seriously of the probable 
cause of Sir John Franklin's detention, and while in Russia last winter, 
in speaking upon the subject with some officers of the Imperial navy 
who had been in the Arctic Seas, I found that their opinions were ex- 
actly the same as mine, namely, that Sir Jonn would pass to the north- 
ward ef the Parry Islands, and never think of turning back till in the 
meridian of Behr ngs Straits. They were also of opinion that when 
he arrived thus far he would be prevented getting to the southward by 
a chain of islands extending far to the westward—a continuation, in 
fact, of the Parry Islands. Supposing, now, Franklin to have succeeded 
in getting so far to the westward, and being stopped there, it cannot 
be imagined that he would relinquish the attempt to get through this 
last barvier to all his hopes, and the realization of the passage into the 
Pacific, to retrace his steps from a poiat which may have taken four 
years toreach. What would a brave man do in such a case? Certainly 
not to retreat in two or even three years, particularly if, as we hope, 
they have met with sufficient animal food to support them. I believe 
Sir John Franklin to be somewhere to the north of Behring’s Straits, 
and certainly not far to the eastward ; and in that belief I wrote to Lady 
Franklin, in October last, stating my plan, and soliciting her assistance, 
which, I am happy to say, was immediately given. 

“T have since then exerted myself in selecting a suitable vessel, 
which I have purchased, and which is now in dock undergoing the ne- 
cessary alterations. She is a schooner of nearly 200 tons, but capable 
of carrying a much larger quantity. I intend fitting her with three 
separate engines of 8 horse power each, with separate boilers, by which 
arrangement I can effect an immense saving of fuel by only working 
one or more engine, as circumstances may require. In addition to this, 
I take a steam launch, with an engine of 5-horse power. My crew 
will consist of only 15 men and myself. I shall, by a careful selection 
of provisions, be enabled to take enough for five years. The whole of 
these arrangements I expect to have completed and be able to leave 
England by the end of next month, and to proceed direct to the Sand- 
wich Islands, whence, having filled up with coal, &c., to push on for 
the Straits, which I hope to be able to enter by the middle or latter 
end of July. When there, of course I must be guided by the condition 
of the ice. If there is a possibility of getting to the north, on or about 
the meridian of the Straits, I shall do so; otherwise, I intend pushing 
my way to the north-west till I arrive at the open water seen by 
Wrangel, when, perhaps, I may be able to get to the north and then 
tothe east. Should I not succeed in getting so far along the coast this 
year, I might employ the spring (before the breaking up of the ice) in 
an attempt to reach that land seen by Captain Kellet from Herald Is- 
land, and thus be enabled to perform one part of the seheme proposed 
by Lieutenant Pim. I would next in the spring push away to the 
north and east, in which direction I believe shall eventually find some 
traces of our missing ships. I consider it would have been desirable 
(and, in fact, it was my first intention) to have had another smaller 
screw-steamer as a tender, and of far pee power. I am sorry to 
say that [ am not able to accomplish this, but am, nevertheless, deter- 
mined to go in the best way I can. 

**T have the honour to be, Sir, 
** Your obedient humble servant, 
** DonALD BEATsON. 

“Sir R. Murchison, President of the Royal Geographical Society.” 


OBJECTIONS OF THE Russian GOVERNMENT To LievT. Pim’s PrRo- 
secT.—The annexed extracts are from the official report. The consid- 
erate attention given To the subject, and the kindly feeling evinced in 
conveying the refusal, have heretofore been recorded. 


‘‘ Unfortunately, between the conception of such a project and its re- 
alization physical difficulties and insurmountable obstacles exist, which 
Mr. Pim, guided by his generous devotion, does not seem to have sufii- 
ciently foreseen, and concerning which it is the duty of the Russian 
Government to enlighten him. 

«It is easy to trace in the mapof the world, across the immense 
wilderness of Northern Siberia, an itinerary which might lead to the 
end desired to be reached hy Lieutenant Pim; but, in executing suck 
a project, it must not be forgotten that, in addition to the immense dis- 
tances to be traversed, vast deserts must also be passed over, which, 
buried under eternal snows, offer neither means of transportation nor 
provisions,—unexplored regions, in which tribes of savage people are 
scattered at wide intervals,— people over whom the Russian power ex- 
ercises only the slightest influence, and whose warlike character, bar- 
barous customs, and hatred of strangers are such, that the Imperial 
Government would find it impossible to guarantee the personal secu- 





rity of Lieutenant Pim and his party.—To give an idea of the diflicul- 
ties that such a journey presents, it is well to call to mind the expedi- 
tion undertaken some years ago by Admiral Wrangel. Prepared dur- 
ing two a years by the local authorities, this expedition, though 
undertaken on a scale of research much less extensive than that now 
contemplated, had to be diminished in consequence of a disease among 


the dogs employed to draw the sledges, and yet 50 sledges and 600 dogs 
were required. 

«From this example, it is easy to judggof the fate which would at- 
tend Mr. Pim and his companions in the endeavour to execute a jour- 
ney almost treble the extent of that accomplished by Admiral Wrangel, 
and in which the British officer, having to be accompanied by inter- 
preters, must be provided with more eonsiderable means of transport. 
—To define more precisely the nature of these difficulties, and to estab- 
lish the basis of an approximate estimate, it is sufficient to remember, 
that as Admiral Wrangel was compelled to employ 50 sledges and 600 
dogs (each sledge being supplied with from 50 to 70 salt herring per 
diem), Lieutenant Pim’s expedition would call for from 1,200 to 1,500 
dogs, and provisions in proportion. Now, these animals are only kept 
in sufficient number for the u3e of the inhabitants, and it is doubtful if 
it would be possible to collect such a quantity of dogs, even if the com- 
plete ruin of the natives, which must ensue, were entirely put out of 
the question. 


**As to the idea of setting on foot such a journey at present and 
without having made the necessary peparations, the Imperial Govern- 
ment does not hesitate to view it as physically (‘ materieliement’ ) im- 
possible.” 


fAusic. 


ITaLian OPERA.—The rival troupes have both been successfully progressing, 
Maretzek having reduced his terms to the “ people's price,’ (50 cents,) gaining 
thereby a full and somewhat more democratic audience, whiist Niblo’s has been 
crowded by the attractive bill of ‘‘ Don Giovanni.” We have always found this 
opera irresistible, and yielded to its attractions this week. The performance was 
partly very lame and partly very good. Rose de Vries and Bosio shared equal 
hdhours, the only defect in their singing being the tempo, which throughout was 
altogether too much hurried. Rose de Vries gave an entirely new musical stamp 
to her part, the rdle of Donna Anna in her hands looming wonderfully up from its 
usual comparative insignificance. Badiali did not seem to be thoroughly at home 
as the Don, but got over that difficulty with his usual address. He too came out 
in rather a new place, in his droll imitations of Sanquirico’s (Leporello’s) nasal 
twang, during his disguise, and excited some little merriment. Sanquirico was 
alternately very funny and somewhat broadly farcical; he was much better swb- 
ordinated to his master, the Don, however, than Marini used to be in the same 
part. Both Signor and Siguora Lorini (Miss Whiting) sang with an energy and 
volume of tone altogether unusual in them. We think they have both made 
operatic progress. The orchestra was as bad as we ever heard one, Some of 
the finest points of instrumentation, for which we have always listened, and over 
which we have luxuriated, were marred in a most agouising manner. The acco:n- 
paniment of the recitatives, on the part of the double bass particularly, was a 
truly remarkable performance. This service was so admirably performed in the 
very same opera, last summer, at Castle-garden, that it made us the more im- 
patient, The precision to be observed in such a case, on the part of the bass, is as 
difficult as it is indispensable. We hope Signor Arditi will keep a sharp eye upon 
his instrumental delinquents. And—good Sir Maestro, let us have that luxurious 
deliberation in the ¢ime, which is fully justified in a truly good master like Mozart, 
whose every musical phrase is a succession of viands. But well done or done ill, 
we must laud every company that will give us “Don Giovanni.” There is so 
much here and there enjoyable, even in the worst performance of such music ! 

At the Astor Place house Maretzek last night was to bring out ‘“ Robert le 
Diable,” with Salvi as Rodert. Every seat was taken immediately that the an- 
nouncement was made ; got up as he can get it up, it ought to run for a month. 


E1sFELD's So1rER.—The largest attendance ag yet was that of last Saturday 
evening—Mozart’s celebrated Quartette in C major was first performed, a com- 








position which has excited great attention, and about certain harmonies of which 














even a book has been written, by Weber. The music justifies the attention aud 
criticism of the world, for it is a masterpiece of beauty and grace. But we feel a 
little iaclined to quarrel with the instrumentalists, about the tempo. The modern 
performance of the classic masterpieces is absolutely too fast. Poor compositions 
may bear to be played at a gallop; but there is so much to hear, and so much to 
learn, and so much to enjoy, in works like those of Mozart, that it is musically 
wicked to race incoherently through them. The allegro of the present day is not 
the allegro of the pastday. The old masters, we feel confident, never dreamed of 
such a locomotive time as now obtains with us. If such be absolutely necessary 
to the effect of modern compositions, it does not follow that the same is true of 
older works, We were rather struck with the remark of a musical friend near 
us on this point, after the performance of the Mozart Quartette. “ Music like 
this,” said he, “ is to be enjoyed as one would enjoy a glass of the most delicate 
wine ; first it must be held up for its fragrance, its bouquet—then it must be sipped 
—then gurgled—and then deliberately swallowed!” If this be requisite for the 
merely sensuous relish of it, how much more is a certain deliberation essential 
for the intellectual enjoyment—the perception of all those beauties of form, of 
counterpoint, aud of harmony, which so abound in masters like Mozart and 
Haydn !—The burden of our criticism both in opera and concert will seem to be 
the same, this week, but it is a point which has been strongly forced upon ns. 

Mrs. Henry C. Watson sang a very charming “ Bolero” by Fesca, in chaste 
and unpretentious style. Also a manuscript “ Romanza,” entitled “ Many years 
ago.”” She was warmly applauded by the audience, and responded to an encore 
of the latter piece.—A very flowing and well-composed “ Concertant’” by Hen- 
selt was also played, with Mr. Hoffman at the piano. Of all the individual per- 
formances during the evening, the piano playing of this gent!eman pleased us the 
best. We never hitherto had heard him preside at the piano, with orchestral ac- 
companiment of any kind, and were struck with his precision, good taste, and 
general elegance of rendering. We hope to hear him very soon again at Mr 
Eisfeld’s Soirée. J 

Of the next performance we shall give due notice ; an] we counsel our readers 
not to let it escape their attention. One is always sure of hearing good music on 
these occasions. 


Oranta. 


First APPEARANCE OF MRs, Forrest.—This event took place at Brough- 
am’s Lyceum, on Monday everzing last, after causing (os is well known) a consid- 
erable flutter in anticipation, throughout the worlds theatrical, municipal, and 
social. There wasa double excitement—a curiosity as to the débutante herself, 
and speculation as to the probability of a row. Let us commence by briefly dis- 
posing of the latter.—It seems then to be an established fact, that an effort to drive 
Mrs. Forrest from the stage was in contemplation ; and it is not doubted thet the 
attempt would have been essayed, but for the prompt and extensive precautionary 
measures adopted by the City authorities, Their vigilance and tact on the occa- 
sion have drawn forth tokens of general approval; but it is scarcely needful to 
detail the excellent police arrangements made, or to enumerate “ the horse, foot, 
and dragoons” reserved for such emergency as might arise. There were some 
manifestations of a riotous disposition in the upper gallery of the theatre; but they 
were speedily suppressed, at times put down by the interference of officers, and at 
times overawed by a display of the preponderating sentiment of the audience, 
which was enthusiastic and kindly towards the novice. It is indeed evident that 
if rowdyism still exist, it is muzzled; nor was proof wanting that in this case the 
“mob” itself was divided, and that a determination to allow fair play was evinced 
in quarters where it was least expecied. 

And now to come to the attraction of the evening; and to begin with the begin- 
ning—since readers, especially ladies, always desire to know how celebrities look 
—NMrs. Forrest isa very handsome woman. Tall somewhat, and with a decided 
tendency to embonpoint, her figure is yet admirably moulded and proportioned, 
offering a fine éxample of the full flush of English matronly beauty. She cariies 
herself moreover with an ease and grace that are equally rare and charming. Reg- 
ular features, an open brow, and a lustrous dark eye are the noticeable peculiari- 
ties of a very attractive face, which however does not seem capable of much va- 
ried expression. Her tone of voice is sweet—eminent'y so—but either subdued 
from want of experience in the art of pitching it, or else deSicient in volume and 
compass. She treads the stage as though familiar with it from childhood, making 
her exits and entrances and going through the routine of its business with an entire 
self.possession, which, from the first, fairly astonished old play-goers, Add to 
this an admirable tact in costume and personal setting up, (save in the matter of 
cosmetics, which by the way spoil the good looks of half the actresses on the stage) 
—and you have a fair portraiture of Mrs. Catherine N. Sinclair, the ci-devant Mrs. 
Forrest. 

But what of her Lady Teazie, for in that part she made her debut? There is 
notin trath very much more to be said hereon, inasmuch as the general qualifica- 
tions already hinted comprise pretty nearly all the prominent points in her playing. 
The character was looked, dressed, walked, and spoken, with uncommon effect, 
and so far approached perfection; but one can scarcely assert that it was acted. 
We speak of our impressions on the third night, when the nervousness of a first 
appearance must have subsided in a lady so calm and collected. We were pleased 
greatly, as every body was; but the source of our gratification was rather in the 
sight of Mrs- Forrest, than in the realization of Sheridan’s heroine—that character 
so plainly devised by him, but so seldom well copied on the stage. We did not 
see the country hoyden crusted over with the flimsy varnish of artificial life, out- 
doing the follies of her miserable coterie because she brings to them the zest of no- 
velty and the bouyancy of youth; we did not see her brought to the verge of mural 
destruction, and saved because beneath the hollow crust lay a substratum of sound 
principle—we saw only, or at least mainly, a thorough-bred gentlewoman of the 
most unexc eptionable deportment ; and we heard only the words which Sheridan 
has set down, delivered with great propriety of ut erance, the strong points being 
considerably diluted, though of course emphasized according to rule. It is scarcely 
worth while to particularise further, The audience took up and applauded the 
faintest allusions, that ingenuity could twist into a bearing upon the performer's 
peculiar circumstances; and we doubt not that they went away, as we d:d, under 
very favourable impressions, Perhaps, however, quiet reflection may induce 
the belief that we are not unkind or unjust in repeating that the actress forget to act. 

But has Mrs. Forrest no dramatic powers ? no energy ? no passion ? nothing 
more than that for which she here has credit? This remains to be seen ; and we 
shall watch with some curiosity, since, after all, the main question of interest is, 
whether the stage has received in her an accession of strength. Managers pockets 
and gossiping circles may be intereated in this temporary excitement; but what the 
Drama wants, is able and attractive illustrators. There may be a latent force in 
Mrs. Forrest, and we sincerely trust that it will be forthcoming, when she under- 
takes other parts involving the absolute necessity for greater exertion. Crowds 
do and will rush after her, at any rate, for she is a notoriety and one well worth 
seeing. Whether the same persons will go twice to see her depends upon the 
abilitiesshe may hereafter exhibit. 

The Lyceum, which seemed io be on its last legs, must have been wondrously 
revived by the unwonted and welcome novelty of full houses. We should re- 
joice to see the tide of success setting in this quarter; and it will set thither, if Mr. 
Brougham gets together a strong company, and plays good pieces. As for being 
a favourite with the audience, and making speeches everlastingly, and never sink- 
ing himself in the part he plays—all this sort of stuff has, we are assured, done 
him more harm than good.—But to return for a moment to “ the School for Scan- 
dal.” It were gross injustice to pass by the two admirable bits of acting of Mr. C. 
K. Mason and Mrs. Maeder, without special thanks fur the treat they afford, The 
former's Joseph Surface ia altogether to our liking, far more truthful and intelligi- 
ble than nineteen out of twenty whom we have seen in it. One could infagine 
Lady Teazle fascinated by such a man; and this can seldom be said of those who 
portray Mr. Joseph as repulsive at every step— Mrs. Candour, represented vy 
Mrs, Maeder, really answers to her name. With common-place actresses, she 
might change dialogue with Lady Sneerwell, and nobody be a bit the wiser. Mrs. 
Maeder is candour itself.—If we do not dwell on Chippendale’s Ser Peter, it is 
ouly because his repute therein is thoroughly and deservedly established. He 
played it with care and entire success. Mr. Walcott, too, was very acceptable as 
the gay Charles Surface, and rattled well through it. Trip tripped it nattily, as 
he was in duty bound to do; and here we must stop, only adding that Mr. Lynne 
was advertised as Ser Oliver, but we missed him from his place. 

The coach and horses in “ Paul Clifford’ have been the BRoaDWaAY staple, all 
through the week.— At Burton’s a new farce has been brought out, entitled “ the 
Old Commodore ;” Mr. Blake enacts the leading part, 
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Notices of New Works. 


Narratives or Soncery ann Maaic. By Thomas Wright, M..1,, 
New York. 1851. Redfield. A duodecimo volume containing about 
ghirty tales and records, illustrating some of the prevalent gupesestens 
of Europe during the fourteenth and three following centuries Many 
of these narratives, though new as to form, have been long familiar 
to the public, as those for instance concerning Friar Bacon, Dr. Faus- 
tus, and Urbain Grandier. Others, however, have the recomme ida- 
tion of novelty, and are very singular and striking.—These subjects 
are always attractive to a certain class of readers; but there are draw- 
packs to this work which deserve comment. It does not discriminate 
between absolute and reported facts, thus leaving one at times to probe 
the way through the author’s own statements, and the testimony of wit- 
nesses against persons accused of witchcraft and necromancy. Neither 
are we told, as we should have been, the degree to which the credulity 
of the public extended in different ages and localities. Mr. Wright 


is a satisfactory compiler, but does not show much of the spirit of a 


philosopher. 

Sxetcues oF Lire anv Lanpscare. By the Kev. R. Hoyt. Ibid. 
Shephard. A fourth edition and a particularly neat one (save in the 
matter of two execrable wood-cuts) of a few slight poems that have been 


often reviewed. 
Purwam’s Semi-Montuiy Lisnary. Jbid. Putnam.—Under the 
above title, Mr. Putnam has commenced a new series of the lighter 
kind of reading, which will probably attain much popularity. It was 
opened recently by ‘* Home and Social Philosophy,” which is a selec- 
tion from ‘Household Words,’ edited by Dickens, and contains some 
of its best and liveliest essays on natural philosophy and the economy 
of domestic life. —The second number is made up from Hood’s * Whim- 
sicalities,” which have afforded an amount of harmless mirth scarcely 
measureable by common terms. Tuke up one his ‘‘ Oddities,” and it is 
hard to put it down again unfinished. And so having just passed a 
pleasant ten minutes in Tunning over, for the twentieth time, his in- 
imitable ‘‘ Happiest Man in England,” we cannot but give our readers 
a chance of doing the same thing, inasmuch as it will bear repetition. 
Besides, our columns have been over-heavy of late ; and it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to find light articles, ranging mid-way between the 
laboured funniness of Punch and the sad sober realities of every-day 
life. 


“ A charming morning. sir,’ remarked my only fellow passenger in the Comet, 
as soon as I had settled myselt in the opposite corner of the coach. 

As a matter of course and courtesy [ assented; though J had certainly seen 

» better days It did not rain; but the weather was gloomy, and the air felt raw, 
as it well might with a pale dim sun overhead, that seemed to have lust all power 
of roasting. 

“ Quite an Italian sky,’’ added the Stranger, looking up atasortof Fren:h 
gray coverlet that would have given a Neapolitan fancy the ague. 

However, I acquiesced again, but was obliged to protest against the letting 
down of both windows in order to admit what was called the “ fresh invigorating 
breeze from the Surrey Hills.” 

To atone for this objection, however, I agreed that the coach was the best, 
easiest, safest, and fastest in England, and the road the most picturesque out of 
London. Complaisance apart, we were passing between two vegetable screens, 

of a colour converted by dust to a really ‘invisible green,” and so high, that they 
excluded any prospect as effectually as if they had been Venetian blinds. The 
stranger, nevertheless, watched the monotonous fence with evident eatisfaction. 

“No such hedges, sir, out of England,” 

“T believe not, sir!’ 

“No, sir, qaite a national feature. They are peculiar to the inclosures of our 
highly cultivated island. You may travel from Calais to Constantinople without 
the eye reposing on a similar spectacle.” 

“So Lhave understood, sir.” ; 

“ Fact, sit: they are unique. And yonder is another cural picture unparalleled, 
I may say, in continental Europe—a meadow of rich pasture, enamelled with the 

indigenous daisy and a multiplicity of buttercups !’” 

The oddity of the phraseology made me look curiously at the speaker. A pas- 
toral poet, thought I—but no—he was too plump and florid to belong to that 
famishing fraternity, and in bis dress, as well as his person, had every apprarance 
ofa man well to doin the world. He was more probably a gentlemaa farmer, an 
admirer of fine grazing land, and perhaps delighted in a well dressed paddock and 
genteel haystack of his own. But I did him injustice, or rather to his taste— 
which was far less exclusive—for the next scene to which he invited my attention, 
was of a totally different character—a vast, bleak, scurvy-looking common, too 
barren to afford even a picking to any living creatures, excepta few crows, The 
view, however, elicited a note of admiration from my companion : 

“‘ What an extensive prospect! Genuine, uncultivated nature—and studded 
with rooks!”’ 

The stranger had now furnished me with a clew to his character; which he 
afterwards more amusingly unravelled. He was an Optimist ;—one of those 
blessed beings (for they are blessed) who think that whatever is, is beautiful as 
well as right :—practical philosophers who make the best of everything ; imagin- 
ative painters, whe draw each object en beau, and deal plen ifuily in couleur de 
rose. ° ® 

In the mean time, the coach stopped—and opposite to what many a person, if 
seated in une of its right hand corners, would have considered a very bad look 
out,—a muddy square space, bounded on three sides by plain brick stabling and 
wooden barns, with a dwarf wall and a gate, for a foreground to the picture. In 
fact, a strawyard, but untenanted by any live stock, as if an Owenite plan amongst 
the brute creation, for living in a social parallelogram, had been abandoned. 
There seemed no peg here on which to hang any eulogium; but the eye of the 
Optimist detected one in a moment: 

“ Whata desirable pond for Ducks!” 

He then shifted his position to the opposite window, and with equal celerity 
discovered “ a capital Pump ! with oceans of excellent Spring Water, and a com- 
modious handle within reach of the smal!est Child !”’ 

I wondered to myself how he would have described the foreign Fountains, 
where the sparkiing fluid gushes from groupes of Sculpture into marble basins, 
and without the trouble of pumping at all, ministers to the thirst and cleanliness of 
halfa city. And yet Lhad seen some of our Travellers pass such a sup2rb water 
work with scarcely a glance, and certainly without a syllable of notice! It is 
such Headless Tourists, by the way, who throng to tne German Baths and con- 
sider themselves Bubbled because, without any mind's eye at ail, they do not see 
all the pleasant things which were so graphically described by the Old Man of 
the Brunnens, Fur my own part, I could not help thinking that I must have lost 
some pleasure in my own progress through life by being difficult to please. 

7 * « * 

From these reflections I was suddenly ronsed by the Optimist, who earnestly 
begged me to look out of the Window at a prospect which, though pleasing, was 
far from a fine one, for either variety or extent. 

“There, sir—there’s a Panorama! A pertect circle of enchantment! realising 
the Arabia Felix of Fairy Land in the County of Kent!” 

5 Very pretty, indeed.” 

‘It's a gem, sir, even in our Land of Oaks—and may challenge a comparison 
with the most luxuriant Specimens of what the great Gilpin calls Forest Scenery !”” 

e I think it may.” 

By the bye, did you ever see Scrublands, sir, in Sussex ?”’ 

“ Never, Sir.”’ 

“Then, sir, you have yet to enjoy a romantic scene of the Sylvan Character, not 
‘© be paralleled within the limits of Geography! T> describe it would require 
one to soar into the regions of Poetry, but I du not hesitate to say. that it the cele- 

tated Robinson Cruse were placed within sight of it, he would exclaim in a 
transport, ‘ Juan Fernandez !’”” 

= I do not doubt, sir.” 

uw ethape, sir, you have been in Derbyshire ?”’ 
eeayes Sir.” 
oan sir, you have another splendid treat in futuro—Braggins—a delicious 
' ganation of Art and Nature,—a perfect Eden, sir,—and the very spot, if 
ere be one on the Terrestrial Globe, for the famous Milton to have realised his 
Own ‘ Paradise Regained !’”’ 
‘ In this glowing style, waxing warmer and warmer with his own descriptions, 
i. florid gentleman painted for me a series of highlv-coloured sketches of the 
jo a he had visited; each a retreat that would wonderfully have broken the fall 
pete first Parents, and so thickly scattered throughout the counties, that by a 
fect —. computation our Fortunate Island contained at least a thousand “ Per- 
whi i tradises, copy hold or freehold. A pleasant contrast to the gloomy pictures 
en ca are drawn by certain desponding and agriculturally-depressed Spirits who 
nnot tind a single Elysian Field, pasture or arable, in the same country! 
ubpoe meantime such is the force of sympathy, the Optimist had gradually in. 
unrivalled with something of his own spirit, and I began to look out for and detect 
due ee forest ecenery, and perfect panoramas, and litle Edens, and might in 
very aaaene oat a romantic pump, or a picturesque post,—but, alas! ir the 
and with whee d eo of Beau Idealism, the coach stopped, the door opened, 
pe Ae — =~ nae the florid gentleman stepped out of the stage 
peel ws ag g which had a waiting for him at the end of a cross-road, and in 
onl nute was driving down the lane between two of those hedges that are 
wy be seen in England. 
“the ell, go where thou wilt,” thought I, as he disappeared behind the fence, 
“ art certainly the Happiest Man in England !” 
agin felt on ee and a light and a glory had departed with him. The air 
» the sky seemed duller, the sun more dim and pale, and the road 


more heavy. The scenery appeared to become tamer and tamer, the inns more 
undesirable, and their signs were mere daubs. At the first opportunity I obtained 
a glass of sherry, but its taste was vapid; every thing in short appeared “ flat, stale, 
and capvelleabie.” Like a Bull in the Alley, whose flauering ramours hoist up 
the public funds, the high sanguine tone of the Consenres nad raised my spirits 
considerably above par ; but now his operations had ceased, and by the usual 
reaction ny mind sank again ¢ ven below its natural level. My short-lived enthu- 
siasrm was gone, and instead of the cheerful fertile country through which I had 
been journeying, } seemed to be travelling that memorable long stage between 
Dan aud Beersheba where “all was barren.” 

Some months afterwards | was tempted to go into Essex to inspecta small Free- 
hold Property which was advertised for sale in that courty. It was described in 
large and small print, as “a delightful Swiss Villa, the prettiest thing in Europe, 
and enjoying a boundless prospect over a country proverbial for Fertility, and 
reseintiing that Traditional Land of Promise described metaphorically in Holy 
Writ as overflowing with Milk and Honey.” 

Making all due allowance, hywever, for such professiunal flourishes, this very 
Desirable Investment deviated in its features even more than usual from its pur- 
trait in the prospectus. 

The Villa turned out to be little better than an ornamented Barn, and the Pro- 
mised land was some of the worst land in Kngland, and overflowed occasionally 
by the neighbouring river. An Optimist could hardly have discovered a single 
merit on the estate ; but he did; for whilst I was gazing in blank disappointment 
at the uncultivated nature before me, not even studded with rooks, I heard his 
familiar voice at my elhow— 

“ Rather a small property, sir—but amply secured by ten solid miles of Terra 
Firma from the encroachments of the German Ocean.” 

“ And if the sea could,’ I retorted, “it seems to me very doubtful whether it 
would care to enter on the premises.” 

“ Perhaps not as a matter of Marine taste,” said the Optimist. “ Perhaps not, 
sir. And yet, in my pensive moments, I have fancie» that a place like this with a 
sombre interest about it, would be a desirable sort of Wilderness, and more in 
unison with an Il Penseroso cast of feeling, than the laughing beauties of a Villa 
in the Regent’s Park, the cynosure of Fashion and Gaity, enlivened by an infinity 
of equipages. But excuse me, sir, I perceive that | am wanted elsewhere,” and 
the florid gentleman went off at a trot towards a little man in black, who was beck- 
oning to him from the door of the Swiss Villa. 

“ Yes,” was my reflection as he turned away from me, “if he can find in such a 
swamp as this a Fancy Wilderness, a sort of She stonian Solitude for a senti- 
mental fit to evaporate in, he must certainly be the Happiest Man in England.” 

As to his pensive moments, the mere idea of them sufficed to set my risible 
muscles in a quiver. Butas ifto prove how he would have comported himself in 
the Slough of Despond, during a subsequent ramble of exploration round the 
estate, he actually plumped up to his middle in a bog ;—an accident which only 
drew from him the remark that the place afforded “a capital opportunity fora 
spirited proprie’or to establish a Splendid Mud Bath, like the ones so much in 
vogue at the German Spas!” 

“If that gentleman takes a fancy to the place,’’ I remarked to the person who 
was showing me round the property, “he will be a determined bidder.” 

“ Him bid!’ exclaimed the man, with an accent of the utmost astonishment— 
“ Him bid!—why he’s the Auctioneer that’s to sell us! I thought you would 
have remarked that in his speech, for he imitates in his talk the advertisements of 
the famous Mr. Robins. He's called the Old Gentleman.” 

“Old! why he appears to be in the prime of life.” 

“Yes, sir, but it’s the other Old Gentleman—” 

“ What! the Devil!’ ; 

Yes, sir,—because you see, he’s always a knocking down of somebody's little 
Paradise.” 


ConvERSATIONS oF GoETHE wITH EckERMANN. Translated from 
the German by John Oxenford. London. We are again indebted to 
our friend J., who sends us the following remarks upon a couple of vol- 
umes concerning Goéthe, which have recently been published in Eng- 
land. We however cut down the extracts to a very small batch, in 
consideration of general readers. 


Books are men in another shape. They make a world of themselves; 
and there are few from which, if rightly considered, some good shall 
not be gained. It has been said that if there be in a book one new idea 
or thought, that book may not be regarded as barr-n, though every 
other page were blank. It is somewhat such a frame of mind that we 
are bound to bring to the contemplation of all Biography. We must 
without a sneer set apart so much for self love, so much for vanity, so 
much for nationality (which like paper money only passes current in 
its own state,) and so much for human error and weakness. If after 
this fair subtraction, there remain a large part, of general import, uni- 
versal interest, and world-wide information, the book is a good one— 
shall do its work—and take its place. Eckermann’s book then shall 
not fall to the ground; but calmly putting aside the many superfluities 
epringing out of av almost ludicrous reverence for ‘his Excellency,” 
as he styles Goéthe, we shall proceed to cull from it a few passages 
which, to the degenerate Saxon in his Anglo-state, may offer some in 





terest as the crumbs which fall from that rich man’s table. Before 
however proceeding, we cannot resist the temptation of referring to 
Eckermann once more, when he speuks of his own first introduction to 
Goéthe’s poems—* In these,” says he, ‘‘ I found the human heart, with 
its desires, joys, and sorrows. I founda German nature, clear as the 
bright actual day, pure reality in the light of a mild glorification.” 
The italics are ours: Eckermann does not know that he is absurd. 


Wood burns, because it has the proper stuff for that purpose in it; and a man 
becomes renowned, because he has the necessary stuffin him. Renown is not to 
be songht, and all pursuit ef itis vain. A person may indeed by skilful conduct 
and various artificial means make a sort of name for himself ; but ifthe inner jewel 
is wanting, all is vanity and will nt lasta day. 

In Claude Lorraine you see, for once, a cumplete man, who thought and felt 
beautifolly, and in whose mind lay such a world as you will not easily find out of 
doors. His pictures have the highest truth, but no trace of actuality. Claude 
Lorraine knew the real world by heart, down to the minntes’ details, and used it 
only as a means toexpress the world of his beautiful soul. That is the true ideal 
ity which can so use real means that the truth evolved produces an illusion as if 
it were an actuality, 

Guizot is a man after my own heart; he is solid. He possesses deep knowledge, 
combined with an enlightened liberality, which being above parties, goes its own 
way. 

Death is something so strange that notwithstanding all experience, one thinks it 
impossible for it to seize a beloved object ; and it always presents itself as some- 
thingincredible and unexpected. It is to a certain extent an impossibility, which 
suddenly becomes a reality. And this transition from an existence which we 
know, to another of which we know nothing, is something so Violent, that it cannot 
take place without the greatest shock to the survivors. 


Never fear lest what is peculiar should not meet with sympathy. Each cha- 
racter, however peculiar it may be, and each object, from the stone ap to man, has 
generality ; for there is repetition every where, and there is nothing to be found 
only once in the world. —_— 


National hatred is something peculiar, You will always find it strongest and 
most violent where there is the lowest degree of culture. 

Children, like dogs, have so sharp and fine a scent, that they detect and hunt 
out everything—the bad before all the rest. They also know well enough how 
this or chat friend stands with their parents; and as they practise no dissimula- 
tion whatever, they serve as excellent barometers by which to observe the degree 
of favour or disfavour at which we stand with their parents. 

The whole opera of Masaniello is in fact a satire upon the people, for when it 
mak«s a public matter of a fisher girl’s amour, and calls the prince a tyrant be- 
cause he marries a princess, it appears as ubsurd and ridiculous as possible. 

I will wot inquire whence the youn: men of our day acquire the notion, that 
they are born with that which has hitherto been attained only by the study and 
experience of many years; but I think I may observe that this presurnptuousness, 
now so common in Germany, which strides over all the steps of gradual culture, 
affords little hope of future master-pieces. The misfortune in the state is, that 
nobody can enjoy life in peace, but that everybody must govern; and in art, that 
nobody will enjoy what has been p:oduced, but that every one wants to reproduce 
on his own account. 

Niebuhr has just discovered a very ancient commercial treaty between Rome 
and Carthage, from which it appears that all Livy’s history respecting the early 
condition of the Roman people is a mere fable, and that Rome, at a very early 
period was in a far higher state of civilization than Livy represents; but if you 
imagine that this treaty will occasion a great reform in the manner of teaching 
Roman history, you are mistaken. 


We, Germans, are weakest in the wsthetic department, and must wait long 
before we meet such a man as Carlyle; be has written a life of Schiller, aud 
jedged him as it would be difficult for a German to judge him. 

Lectures oN THE History or France. By Sir James Stephen. 
Harpers.—A large octavo volume of disquisition and speculation, pub- 
lished after delivery to the under. graduates of Cambridge, by its distin 
guished Professor of Modern Philosophy. The styleis terse and nervous, | 
yet polished withal and elegant, and oftentimes impassioned. Though | 
nominally composed for the use of students of History, ‘fit audience | 
though few,” it seems to be adapted rather to the popular taste. 
sketches of French story and the glimpses of men and manners, which 
checker the political and moral speculations, are graphic and life-like, 








forming a fine contrast to the close logic and abstract reasoning by 








whieh they are surrounded. In the picturesqueness of his language, 
Sir James sometimes reminds one of Macaulay ; but he is more tolerant 
and philosophical than that embittered and hard-hitting author. 

The Revolution of ’89 and the career of Napoleon have been of late 
years so brilliantly illustrated by eminent writers, that they have en- 
grossed the public mind, to the exclusion of much that is worth noting 
in the earlier dates of French national existence. We therefore hail 
this volume, as one likely to lead us back, in the belief that it may be 
profitably studied. 





Books Receiven.—Plane Trigonometry, by G. R. Perkins, A-M., Professor 
of Mathematics in New York State Normal school, 1 vol.8vo. Appleton.—New 
Varieties of Gold and Silver Coins, by Messrs. Eckfeldt and Du Bois, Assayers 
of the U.S. Mint. 1 vol.8vo. Putnam.—Hiswire de Charies XII. par Voltaire, 
1 vol. 18mo. Appleton.—Templeton’s Engineer, Millwright, and Mechanic's 
Pocket Companion, revised by Julius Adams, Engineer. 1 vol. 12mo. Ibid —The 
Spanish Teecher and Phrase Book, by F. Butler. 1 vol. 18me. Jbid.--The 
Corner Stone, by Jacob Abbott ; a new edition, enlarged and improved, with many 
wood-cuts. lvol.12mo. Harper —Arvine’s Cyclopwdia of Anecdotes of Litera- 
ture and the Fine Aris; two numbers, in 8vo. Boston; Gould.—The Forrest 
Divorce Case ; in pamphlet form. Stringer & Townsend.—Braithwaite’s half- 
yearly Retrospect of Practical Medicine and Surgery. Part24. Jbid —Florence 
Sackville, or Self-Dependence ; an Autobiography, by Mrs. Burbury. 8vo. Har 
pers.—Sketches in France, by A. Dumas, translated. 1lvol.8vo. Philadel, ; 
Peterson.~ Merchants’ and Bankers’ Almanac for 1852. Boston; pare oom 
Wesley and Methodism, by Isaac Taylor. 1 vol. 12mo. Harpers. 








ART-ITEMS. 


Benvenuto Ce.uini.—A curious discovery has recently been made 
in the Dungeons of the Castleof St. Angelo It isa rough sketch, upon 
one of the walls, of a crucifixion, drawn with charcoal, and believed to 
be by the hand of Cellini, when he was confined here by order of Pope 
Paul III., in 1539, as he relates the circumstance in his very curious 
* Autobiography.” —.are Journal. 


LANpsEER’s Rapip Parntinc —The personal friends of Mr. Vernon 
willremember that they rar:ly saw him in his own house without two 
or three of these beautiful little canine companions, who were his con- 
stant associates; Mr. Vernon having no fawily to share with him the 
comforts of his elegant home 

The commissivn to paint the picture (the Cavalier’sPets) was given to 
the artist about fourteen or fifteen years ago, when Lundseer had called 
one day to pay a visit to Mr. Vernon: the former immediately made » 
rough sketch of his subject, but did not proceed with the work, in con- 
sequence, it may be presumed, of his numerous prior engagements. 
Many months subsequently, Mr. Vernon meeting the painter in Pall- 
Mall, reminded him of the matter, and two days after, the picture was 
delivered to its owner, as it now hangs in the Gallery. e mention 
this fact as an instance of the rapidity w.th which Sir Edwin woiks, as 
he had not touched the canvas when the subject was discussed in the 
street. —Jbid, 


Sirver Staruary —A remarkable alto-relievo in plaster, an oval, 
of the size of seventeen feet, representing the ‘* Landing of the Cru- 
saders, under the command of Louis the Saint, in Palestine, and their 
encounter with the Saracens,” by G. Eichler of Berlin, draws the at- 
tention of amateurs in a high degree, because the whole surface is 
coated with a metallic layer, so that it looks like a work of pure silver ; 
and it is not known by what method this has been effected; perhaps by 
magnetic electricity.—Jbid. (Would not the success of this silvering 
process have an injurious effect upon Art, by inducing a vulgar admira- 
tion of the material, and consequently lessening the arpreciaion of form 
and expression 7/—Ed. Al 


Mempuis.—We have already directed the attention of our readerg 
to the labours of M. Mariette, and we have now to announce the grant 
to him of 30,000 francs by the French National Assembly, to enable him 
to continue his researches. M. Mariette has discovered a great number 
of bassi-relievi, several statues, and about five hundred bronzes; but his 
opts magnum has been his bringing to light the Temple of Serapis, one 
of the most extraordimary, as well as magnificent edifices of the old 
world. Its most remarkable feature is that its sculptural decora- 
tions are in both the Greek and Egyptian style, having been exe- 
cuted at the time when Greek idolatry was first introduced into 
Egypt. This temple is said to contain twelve colossal statues of 
deities mounted on symbolical animals ; two sphinxes of similar size, 
and two enormous Winged lions. The sanctuary, which is not yet ex- 
plored will, it is expected, yield a rich harvest to the investigations of 
M. Mariette. Whilst our own government is granting a tardy and 
insufficient aid to our enterprising Layard, the French are assisting by 
every means in their power the discoveries of their arch wologists.— 
Ibia. 

Tue Cuinese CoLtLection.—This once-important collection, after 
many years of travel, and many resting-places, far asunder, dwindled 
in its progress to less than balf its original size, re-appeared in London 
near its former locality, for the purpose of attracting the sight-seers 
at the Great Exhibition. A building was constructed for it close to 
the Albert Gate, Knightsbridge, but the attraction of the Crystal Pal- 
ace * allowed no rival near its throne,” and, like many other exhibi- 
tions last year, proved a failure. The building, which was intended 
to be merely temporary, was obliged to be constructed stronger, and 
many expenses were consequently incurred, which left the proprietor 
aloser. After an unprosperous season, the whole collection has been 
brought to the hammer of Messrs Christie and Mason, the building 
which held it demolished, and a few scattered specimens in private 
hands comprise all that remains of this on-e curious assemblage of 
Chinese works.—Jbid, 


ResTORATION AT Arx-LA-CHAPELLE.—The famous old hall in the 
town-hall, in which were crowned thirty-seven German Emperors, and 
eleven Empresses, is to be restored, under the direction of Alfred Ret- 
hel. The King of Prussia has subscribed a considerable sum for the 
purpose. This edifice will be a new point of attraction for English 
travellers on the Rhine.— Jbid. 

THe AMERICAN INDUsTRIAL Exuisirion.—We announced a few 
days since that the Common Council of this city had given Mr. Riddle 
and his associates a lease of Reservoir Square, on very favorable terms, 
for a period of five years, for the purpose of erecting on it a suitable 
structure in which to make an exhibition of the industry of all na- 
tions. A meeting was held yesterday by a few gentlemen interested, 
or desirous of becoming interested, in the enterprise, preliminary to 
an application for s charter of incorporation. 

We understand that among the foreign attractions which are already 
promised to it, are the Amazon, by Kiss, which took a Grand Council 
Medal at the late London exhibition; a colossal statue of Washington, 
by Marochetti, whose statue of Richard Coeur de Leon also took a Coun- 
cil Medal; a statue of Wesley, by Carew, and also one of the Crucifixion, 
exhibited by him in the Crystal Palace; the statue of Prometheus, by 
Manning ; the “‘ Veiled figure,” by Monti; a silver statue of Columbus, 
from the Sardinian Commissioners, and some three hundred and fifty 
works of art exhibited in London last summer, scarcely less interest- 
ing or remarkable than those we have enumerated. Farina, the great 
Eau de Cologne manufacturer, has engaged to keep a fountain of Co- 
logne water playing during the entire period of the exhibition, provid- 
ed the amount consumed is admitted by our government free of duty, 
whick we presume should be done as a matter of course. He has also 
engaged to exhibit about one hundred and fifty of the very best paint- 
ings in Dusseldorf on the same terms. Prince Albert, the Duke of 
Devonshire, and Sir Joseph Paxton have also promised to become ex- 
hibitors. 

A proper building can be erected and the goods all stored ready for 
exhibition, it is supposed, for less than $200,000, a sum, at fifty cents 
a ticket, which would be reimbursed to the exhibitors, if only half of 
the citizens of New York, Brooklyn, Williamsburg, and Jersey City 
were to visit it once. Such an exbibition would give NewYorkers a busy 
and profitable summer. Hotel-keepers, steamboat and locomotive pro- 
prietors, omnibus owners, Xc. &c., would have reason to remember 
such an event for ever.—Lvenmg Post. 


Wry Powers’s “Eve” Witt nor se Exuisrren.—The followiog 
extract from one of the sculptor’s letters to a friend is going the 
round. It’ssly humour is worth notice. 


‘« Eve is an old-fashioned body, and not so well formed and attractive 
as her grand-daughters, at least some of them. She wears her bair 
in a natural and most primitive manner, drawn back from the temples, 


The | and hanging loose behind, thus exposing those very ugly features in 


woman. Her waist is quite too large for our modern notions of beauty, 
and her feet, they are so very broad and large! And did ever one see 
such long toes? They have never been wedged into form by the nice 
and pretty little shoes worn by her lovely descendants. But Eve is 
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very stiff and unyielding in her disposition; she will not allow her 
waist to be reduced by bandaging, because she is far more comfortable 
as she is, and besides she has some regard for her health which might 
suffer from such restraints upon her lungs, heart, liver, etc., etc. 
could never prevail upon her to wear modern shoes, for she dreads 
corns, which, she says, are neither convenient nor ornamental. But 
some allowance ought to be made for these crude notions of hers, found- 
ed as they are in the prejudices and absurdities of primitive days. Taking 
all these things into consideration, I think it best that she should not 
be exhibited, as it might subject me to censure, and severe criticisms, 
and these, too, without pecuniary reward.” 


NIAM-NIAMS, OR MEN WITH TAILS. 


We have received the following letter, and commend it to notice. 
January 20th, 1852. 

Dear Sir,—I opened the other day a most official looking parce! ad- 
dressed to —— asone of the corresponding members of the 
Geographical Society in Paris, and found two blue books decorated 
with all the titles and insignia of their mission. Surrounded by such 
a prestige of authority, the annexed report of M. de Uasteluau bor- 
rowed a dignity which certainly seems not to belong to the subject.— 
Yet coming, as it does, in support of the theory of the clever author of 
the ‘‘ Vestiges of Creation,” it is entitled to consideration, if not worthy 
of refutation. Should such a fact ever be proved, it would, besides its 
gravity as a physiological inquiry for the learned, have such a potent 
effect on Abolition Societies, and bring such an entirely new issue to 
the present vexed questions agitating this hemisphere, that its impor- 
tance can hardly be over-estimated. You no doubt think the thing 
absurd, and me crazy. Well, perhaps you are right; but consider un- 
der what grave and respectable auspices I have been led to wander, and 
at least in your mind's eye connect my illusions with the deliberations 
of the nation most prone to laugh where it may, yet which has put forth 
to the world under its seal and sanction the head and front of my 
offending. Have you half as much moral courage as M. de Castelnau, 
or wil! you not even re-print his report? 


Yours, at a temperature of 18 Fahrenheit, 3. Be Bi 


The annexed communication accompanied the above 


The Bulletin of the Geographical Society of Paris, 4th series, vol 2d, 
the July number, has just reached the corresponding members of the 
Society in this country.. An amusing squabble between the Russian 
traveller Korulevsky and M. Trémeaux, one of the Geographical corps 
of the Paris society, about impossible places in Soudan which they both 
visited together, takes up 25 pages of the number. It is followed by 
an article which we translate verbatim et literatim. 


On THE Nram N1Ams, on Mew with Taits.—A letter of M. de 
Castelnau, member of the Geographical Society, to M. de la Roquette, 
Secretary-General of the Central Commission of the Geographical So- 
ciety. 

My dear Colleague,—I am so overwhelmed with employment that 
it is difficult for me to carry out entirely your instructions; | shall do 
so as far as is in my power. 

‘“‘ Finding myself at Bahia in the midst of an immense slave popula- 
tion, transported from all parts of Africa, it occurred to me that among 
this large number of individuals some might be found, whose intelli- 
gence was adequate to the task of giving information on the unknown 
regions of that vast continent. I was not long in coming to the conclu- 
sion that the inhabitants of Soudan professing Mahometanism are far 
in advance of the idolatrous tribes on the coast. 

**Several negroes from the districts of Haoussa and Adamwah told me 
of their having made part of expeditions undertaken against a nation 
called Niam-Niams, who Aad tails. It took them thirteen days after 
leaving Kano, traversing Broochi and Gourzoum, to reach a wooded 
region called Lanchandon, and which abounds with tigers, giraffes, 
elephants, rhinoceros, and wild camels It took them nine days to get 
through this immense forest; they then scaled high mountains and 
reached a level country, where after a journey of several days, they 
met with a numerous nation, similar to themselves, but having tails 
more or less long (380 to 40 inches in — This member is 
is described as smooth and without the power of motion. The Haoussas 
massacred these unfortunate people, and among the slain were found 
the bodies of several females bearing the same appendage. All were 
entirely naked. 

**The Haoussas remained six months in that country, which they 
describe as covered with rocks of great height; the greater part of the 
Niam- Niams lived in caves, although some had built themselves huts 
of straw. These savages file their teeth. Their bon © are the bow, 
the zagaye or dart, and clubs. In battie they utter shrill cries. They 
are finely formed men, with very woolly hair. They cultivate rice 
Indian corn, and other grain, unknown in the country of the Haoussas 
They have swall oxen without horns, sheep, and goats. The only thing 
in the shape of furniture which they possessed were benches furnished 
with holes to accommodate their tails. This region is situated S.W. of 
Lake Tchad. 

«IT saw seven or eight blacks who assured me that they had been 
on these expeditions, that they had seen the tails, and had cut them 
off in some instances, &c. I give the facts as they were stated to me, 
without in the least being responsible for their truth. It is my inten- 
tion to publish the questions I put, and the answers I received, also 
maps, portraits, and vocabularies of several rations. 

Signed F. pe CAsSTELNAU.” 


We afterwards find in the Minutes of the S»ciety, that on M. de Tré- 
meaux observing, (in answer to these remarks of M. de Castelnau.) 
that during his residence in Soudan he had heard of certain tribes 
who clothed themselves in the skins of animals, the tails of which pass- 
ing through their legs seemed to make part of the body, and that pro- 
bably such appearances had given rise to the report of the blacks, M. 
de Castelnau added that in the accounts he had received it had been 
stated that the Niam-Niams go naked, and that the blacks whose de- 
position he had taken asserted that they had attentively examined 
those killed in battle, and found that they had real tails. M. de Cas- 
telnau was then requested to put in writing this interesting communi- 
cation, which was followed by his report as above. M. de Castelnau 
returned thanks to the Society for the silver medal awarded him. 
(Will our correspondent kindly inform us whether the medal was 
awarded for the above well-authenticated discovery, or for other ser- 
vices rendered to the cause of geographical science.—Ed. lb. 


Senate cee 


A POT OF BEER. 


“The greatest happiness of the greatest number”—in what, at present 
does that consist ? The pleasures of “ the masses”—where do they lie ? 
The solace of life to the working millions—where is it found ? Such are 
the questions which occur to the philanthropist. But are they to 
somal unanswered! Is every momentous question which concerns our 
fellow countrymen ofthe working class to be decided on a priori closet 
reasoning ? Of course not. The facts must be studied, and studied in 
situ. «The noblest study of mankind is man,” even in his humbler 
capacity of working man. Philanthropy is above pride; is affable, 
candid, willing to learn even from its inferiors ; and accordingly, with 
® modest sense that he and Socrates are equally open to tuition, Phi- 
lanthropist sets out,to study working man in the life. 

He goes to the home of the working man—close, confined ; ill-neigh- 
boured, ill-constructed, ill-kept; perchance filthy, cheerless, and 
nbisome. The working man’s pleasures are certainly not there, but 
rather his difficulties, his anxieties, his humiliations. Philanthropist 
goes to the workshop: here he finds incessant work, not always most 
vigorously pushed but always keeping the workman to it; also jealous 
supervision, a conflict of mean interests provoked to activity in meaner 
details ; a struggle to retain work which is thankless, toilsome, and irk- 
some. Itis not there, certainly, that the working man’s pleasures 
are. After work, Philanthropist follows the crowd of working men 
forth into the street; and in a confused uncertain lounge he loses sigat 
of those on whom he had fixed his eye. He cannot see them in the 
street ; he seeks them at home,—in vain. The son of labour rises up 
pare = ° is not paste that the modern working man has time 
© enjoy the pleasures of nature. In ening is the time: b r 
is he ?—At the public- house. aie, ahaha 
_ At“the public house”! Philanthropy has heard of that abode, and 
is not—no, on second thoughts, is not at all ashamed to go to the resort 
of publicans and sinners: the less so, since the object is a really vir- 
tuous, an intelligent, a patriotic object. So—plucking up heart of grace, 
and putting a bold carriage on the matter, if not a bold face, Philan- 
ae te enters the public-house--enters the ‘‘ good parlour”’—rather 
wondering at the taste which sanctioned the adjective—-and sits down 
to observe. He soon acquires the practical knowledge that some like 
whisky, more like gin. The whisky he rashly presumes to be the thing 


which he has tasted in the Highlands; but the gin—that Ae will try. 
He calls fer it in the local dialect—* A go of gin”; sonamed, probably, 
‘*a non eundo, sud veniendo.” In the limpid mouthful his analytic 
palate recognizes spirits of-wine and turpentine. That, then, is one of 
the pleasures of the working man! De gustibus! 

But the most oy claim is one, at first not very intelligible, for a 
‘‘ pintnpipe”; which at length, from observing a sufficient series of 
facts, Philanthropist discovers to mean a pint of beer and a pipe of to- 
bacco. Evidently that combination is the summum bonum of working 
mankind. Philanthropist calls for his pint and pipe; only, desiring 
to have the amplest data, he calls for a ‘large pint,” which from the 
lovely and fascinating bar-maid he learns to be called a ‘‘ quart,” or 
more properly a ‘ pot of beer.” He lights the pipe: the tobacco will 
help to clear his intellect, and perhaps take away the reminiscence of 
that odious go of gin—decidedly 4 non eundo. He smokes: well, it is 
not pleasant! There seems here, indeed, something more than the 
flagrant weed—something like smelling a newly-developed door-step, 
which is probably due to the argillaceous substance composing the ve- 
hicle for the tobacco, or pipe. But there is also a residuum of flavour 
called forth by the process of inhalation, which piques Philaathropist’s 
speculative faculties, both botanically and chemically. 

" It is now time, however, to explore the pot of beer. Philanthropist 
looks down that pewter well. Hecannot see farintoit. The frothy 
summit indeed is dissipating, but it is still more difficult to penetrate 
the dark, opaque fluid beneath. He fixes his regard as he has learned 
to do with so much exploratory effect through the celestial telescope; 
but without result. The murkiest night is not more impenetrable.— 
The dispersing of the superincumbent cloud only adds to the darkness 
The perfume even is less instructive than unpleasant: but perhaps 
that may be in part the metallic twang of the vehicle? It is a curious 
and novel subject for speculation ; but instead of rendering the progress 
more pleasing, the previous whet of the non eundo, and the somewhat 
obtrusive and intrusive atmosphere of the tobacco, render it rather 
more laborious than otherwise. However, itis of no use to remain 
on the surface of things: there, in that darksome nectar lies the solace 
of the working man; and to that, to a practical personal tangible 
knowledge of it, Philanthropist must penetrate. It is his duty ; so here 
goes! With the ready adroitness of many sided science, he strikes out 
his elbow, as to the manner born, and takes a taste. 

Philantropist has once tasted sweetwort, and also hops, when he 
visited his good old country friend Squire Western; and subsequently, 
at a supper after a scientific soirée, he has tasted some genuine ‘* Octo- 
ber,” from the eminent cellars of the Bishop of London, at Fulham : so 
that he does know the taste of malt and hops, both analytically and 
synthetically. Alay! how little that past knowledge avails him in this 
bitter experience! 

Malt and hops! They may be here, in this deep receptacle, by 
proxy ; or they may be present, in some proportion; but how powerful 
is the influence of chemical combinations! Of what, then, is this Aver- 
nine lake composed? Saccharine matter is here, evidently, and pro- 
bably after having been partially subjected to the process of combus- 
tion. Liquorice also presents itself to the imagination, as though it had 
been recailed to memory by some lurking trait in that complicated 
twang. Likewise there is subindicated an idea of halfpence. Tradi- 
tions of cocculus indicus float into the mind, and other narcotics And 
then, in the vague ambages of that midnight flood, conjecture wanders, 
checked only by its own dismays 

Possibly, however, ‘‘a draught’ of the same may be necessary to its 
genuine appreciation? Courageous Philanthropist! The draught is 
better than a sip; and on rumination, the mind decidedly grows recon- 
ciled, or at least tranquillized, to the process. Still, assuredly, this is 
not to be called “happiness”? Philanthropist again looks into the 
Stygian pool, now ebbed half-way down, but can discern no sign of 
happiness floating there. 

W hat is it made of? that is the question which racks his brain. How 
impossible to answer! How finite is science ! If a brewer were pres- 
ent now, perhaps he would beable to give, from his empirical knowl- 
edge, the answer which the higher science fails tosupply. Philanthro- 
pist, his eye in a fine phrensy rolling, looks about for a brewer ; but 
among all the beings that float around him in the circumambient to- 
bacco- smoke, he cannot discriminate a brewer from the rest. 

And where, too, is the happiness which it is his work to discover in 
that ‘ pot,” as the Egeria of the place instructed him to call it? Possi- 
bly at the bottom—it may be so; the negative must not be presumed ; 
nor would Philanthropist turn back half-way. Truth must be sought 
even at the bottom of that well. Through withit, then. Again he looks 
into the now vacant deep,—but descries nothing. Evidently it is of no 











use to waste the hours in such eye- asking ; it is time to go. 

Sad and bewildered,he issues forth to the open air. And now, strange 
experience! he understands why the working man prefers the ‘‘ good 
parlour,’’ with all its dead- weight atmosphere: for the breath of heaven 
itself has grown unwholesome; it strikes his forehead with the chill, dizzy 
hand of death : he is sad, meditative, lost in wandering mazes, without 
conclusions, even on the subject of the kerb-stone; sad, oppressed with 
many anxieties for his species, and anxious to get home ; unconscious, 
even with his wisdom, that he had found all the happiness to be extrac- 
ted from that Lethean abyss. The happiness to be got from it can be 
discovered experimentally ; but the essence of the draught, its nature, 
its elements—science cannot penetrate that mystery.— Spectator. 


—_—_ so 


A PRIVATE PEEP INTO SIR JOHN FRANKLIN'S SHIP. 


One of the London papers has published the following interesting 
document, as a private journal, kept for the amusement of an intimate 
friend by one of the most distinguished officers of her Majesty’s ship 
Erebus, The journal commences on the 5th of June, and terminates on 
the 11th of July, 1845. 


H. M. 8. Erebus, at sea, June 8, 1845, Ten P.M. 


My Dearest , —You appeared very anxious that I should keep 
& journal for your especial perusal. Now, I dokeep a journal such as 
it is, which will be given t> the Admirality ; but, to please you, I shall 
note down from time to time such things as may strike we, either in the 
form of a letter, or in any other form that may at the time suit my 
fancy. I shall probably never read over what I may have written, so 
you will excuse inaccuracies 

I commence to-night because I am in a good humour. Every one is 
shaking hands with himself. We have a fair wind—actually going 
seven knots—sea tolerably smooth, though we do roll a little ; but this 
ship has the happy facility of being very steady below, while on deck 
she appears to be plunging and rolling greatly. Our latitude is now 
about 60.0, longitude 9,30, so you will find out our ‘ whereabouts.” 
The steamers Ratier and Blazer left us at noon yesterday near the Is- 
land of Rona, seventy or eighty miles from Stromness. Their captains 
came on board and took our letters ; one from me will have told you of 
our doings up to that time. There was a heavy swell and wind from 
north west; butit began wearing to west and south-west, which is fair. 
The steamers then ranged alongside us, one on each side, as close as 
possible without touching, and, with the whole force of lungs of officers 
and men, gave us (not three, but) a prolongation of cheers, to which, 
of course, we responded. Having done the same to the Terror, away 
they went, and in an hour or two were out of sight, leaving us with an 
old gull or two and the rocky Rona to look at; and then was the time 
to see if any one flinched from the undertaking. Every one’s cry was, 
‘* Now we are off at last!” No lingering look was cast behind. We 
drank Lady Franklin’s health at the old gentleman’s table, and, it be- 
ing his daughter’s birthday, her’s too. But the wind, which had be- 
come fair as the steamers left (as if to give the latest, best news of us), 
in the evening became foul from N. W., and we were going northward 
instead of westward. The sky was clear, the air bracing and exhilar- 
ating. I had a slight attack of aguish headache the evening before, 
but am now clear headed, and I went to bed thinking of you and dear 
—) whose portrait is now looking at me; for I am writing at the 
little table you will see in the J//ustrated Ne:rs—only you must ima 
gine that the said table is three feet long, or from the bed to the door, 
and the picture just looking down at me. 

This morning we began to havea fair wind; before the day was half 
over it was right aft. The Terror is coming after us, the transport 
sailing close to us with as little sail as possible, for she could run us 
out of sight if she chose; they fear the ice, doubtless, not being built to 
shake itaway. In our mess we have the following ; whom I shall prob- 
ably from time to time give you descriptions of;—First lieutenant, 
Gore; second, Le Viscomte ; third, Fairholme, purser, Osmar ; surgeon, 
Stanley ; assistant surgeon, Goodsir; icemaster (so called), Reid; mates 
—Sargent, Des Voeux, Couch ; second master, Vollins ; commander (you 
know better than he does himself. ) 

‘The most original character of all—rough, intelligent, unpolished, 
with a broad north-country accent, dut not vulgar, good humoured and 





honest hearted—is Reid, a Greenland whaler, native of Aberdeen, who 








has commanded whaling vessels, and amuses us with his quaint remarkg 
and descriptions of the ice, catching whales, &c. For instance, he just 
said to me, on my saying we should soon be off Cape Farewell at this 
rate, and asking if one might not generally expect a gale off it (Cape 
Farewell being the south point of Greenland), ‘* Ah! now, Mister Jems, 
we'll be having the weather fine, Sir! fine! No ice at arl about it, Sir, 
unless it be the bergs—arl the ice ’ll be gone, Sir, only the berga, 
which I like to see. Letit come on to blow, look out for a big ’un. Get 
under his lee, and hol! on to him fast, Sir, fast. if he drifts near the 
land, why, he grounds afore you do.” The ides of all the ice bein 
gone, except the icebergs, is racy beyond description. I have just had 
a game of chess with the Purser Osmar, who is delightful. He was with 
Beechey in the Blossom, when they went to Behring’s Straits to look for 
Franklin, at the time he surveyed the north coast of America, and got 
within 150 miles of him; he was at Petro Paulowski, in Kamschatka, 
where I hope to go, and served since on the lukes of Canada. I was at 
first inclined to think he was a stupid old man because he hada chin 
and took snuff; but he is as merry bearted as any young man, full of 
quaint dry sayings, always good-humoured, always laughing, never a 
bore, takes his ‘‘ pinch after dinner,” plays a ‘‘rubber,” and beats me 
at chess—and, he is a gentleman. 

The Second Master Collins is the very essence of good nature, and [ 
may say good humour. And now, good night, it is past eleven o'clock. 
— written without stopping, all with the porcupime quill. God 

ess you! 

6th. To day Sir John Franklin showed me such part of his instrue- 
tions as related to the main purposes of our voyage, and the necessity 
of observing everything from a flea to a whale in the unknown regions 
we are to visit. He also told me I was especially charged with the 
magnetic observations. He then told all the officers that he was de- 
sired to claim all their remarks, journals, sketches, &c., om our return 
to England, and read to us some parts of his instructions to the officers 
of the 7’vent, the first vessel he commanded in 1818, with Captain 
Buehan, on an attempt to reach the North Pole, pointing out how 
desirable it is to note everything, and give one’s individual opinion 
onit. He w Ee delightfully of the zealous co-operation he expected 
from all, and his desire to do full justice to the exertions of each. 

To-day has been a gloomy day, as far as sunshine is concerned, and 
the wind has drawn round to the northward, though so littleof it, that 
the old Erebus cannot keep her head the right way, or, as we term it, 
she ** falls off” with the roll of the sea. Seven or eight large gram- 
puses came shooting past us to the south-west, which Mr. Goedsir de- 
ciared were delightful animals. Last evening a shoal of porpoises 
were bounding about the bows of the vessel as she plunged into the 
sea, and a bird called a mullimauk, a sort of peterel, which the arctic 
people look for as a sign of going towards the icy regions. 

At dinner to-day Sir John gave ws a pleasant account of his expec- 
tations of being able to get through the ice on the coast of America, 
and his disbelief in the idea that there is open sea to the northward. 
He also said he believed it to be possible to reach the Pole over the ice 
by wintering at Spitzbergen, and going in the spring before the ice 
broke up and drifted to the south, as it did with Parry on it. 

(To be continued ) : 


Murinovus Convicts.—THe Temprations or AusTRALIA.—It would 
appear as though the news of the gold discoveries in Australia had pene- 
trated to the wretched inmates of the hulks who have been sentenced 
to the penalty of transportation, and that they regard themselves as 
unfairly dealt with because they are not sent out at the public expense 
to the ‘* lend of promise,” where, furnished with the convict’s passport 
—a “ ticket of-leave,” they may apply themselves to the pleasant task 
of literally ‘‘ reaping a golden harvest,” as some compensation for the 
sufferings they have hitherto endured at the hands of society, by whom 
they have evidently, in their own estimation, been misunderstood. In- 
deed, these ill-treated gentry feel so indignant on the subject, that they 
have had recourse to violence, in order to manifest their sense of the 
grievance ; and asserting what a Parisian Professor of Barricades 
would call the “right of insurrection,” they have risen en masse on 
board the Wariror at Woolwich, and armed with knifes and other wea- 
pons, have mustered together in one part of theship in a body number- 
ing upwards of 100, and demanded to be immediately conveyed to the 
‘‘ diggins,” refusing at the same time to perform their ordinary labour 
tasks, and withstanding for a considerable period the troops who were 
placed as an extra-strong guard to overawe them. They have, how- 
ever, been reduced to order, and measures have been taken to prevent 
any recurrence of the mutiny. 

The whole affair speaks trumpet-tongued as to the light in which the 
criminal classes regard transportation to Australia, and the Govern- 
ment can have no pretence to pass unheeded so evident a testimony as 
this and other recent occurrences exhibit, that their present system of 
transportation to the Australian colonies, by holding out reward instead 
of punishment, serves but to foster crime at home, and utterly corrupt 
beyond redemption the stream of social life in those most important 
dependencies of the empire. 

Deportation to the antipodes is, in fact, considered s magnificent 
boon by the criminal, who is quite as well aware as the honest man is, 
that, joined to its fine climate, New South Wales now presents the ad- 
ditional attraction of speedy wealth in its most concentrated form to 
the man with strength of arm to dig, or daring enough to rob the dig- 


The first indication of insubordination was given on Saturday after- 
noon last by the convicts who had been at work during the day in the 
Dockyard, at Woolwich, on their return to the !Varrior convict-ship, 
where they sleep during the night. They rushed in gangs into one of 
the compartments set apait for a single gang, and refused to separate 
and go to their proper places until their grievances were redressed, 
the chief of which they declared to be their retention in this country, 
instead of being sent out to Australia. The whole of the convict guards 
were kept on board the ship during the night, in case of any outbreak, 
as threats were used; and on Captain Montague Stopford, acting super- 
intendent of the dockyard, being made acquainted with the mutiny, he 
ordered the crew of the Fisgard flag ship to remain under arms during 
the whole night. The dockyard police of the R division were also un- 
der arms, in case any violence should have been attempted. On Mon- 
day Captain Whitty and several of the authorities from London, visit- 
ei the Warrior, and examined several of the ringleaders, but the result 
of what took place has not been made known. In order, however, to 
prevent being taken by surprise, the whole of the convict guard who 
did duty during the day in the dockyard were kept under arms all 
night. On Tuesday morning, a detachment of the Royal Artillery ar- 
rived to do duty as a convict guard. 

In the course of that day, between twelve and one o'clock, when the 
convicts returned from their work in the dockyard to take their dinner 
on board the Warrior convict ship, their violence of conduct was exces- 
sive. They no sooner entered the ship than they rushed down and took 
possession of two of the decks, defying the guard or any of the mili- 
tary to come near them, at the same time singing, cheering, and swear- 
ing ; and some who had got hold of pipes and tobacco commenced smok- 
ing. The guards were threatened in such a manner, that they repre- 
sented to Mr. Masterman that it would be dangerous to go out with the 
convicts in the afternoon if examples were not made of some of them. 
Capt. the Hon. Montague Stopford, acting superintendent, was imme- 
diately communicated with, and the aid of the guards of the Royal Ar- 
tillery and Royal Marines having been called on board, the guards in 
charge of the convicts, with drawn cutlasses, went below and brought 
up and heavily ironed thirty-eight of the most outrageous, and dis- 
armed them of the knives, forks, and sharpened files of which they had 
by some means become possessed. Twenty of the convicts were, in the 
course of the afternoon, conveyed to London in the police vans sent 
down to Woolwich for the purpose, and safely secured in the Millbank 
Penitentiary. The other eighteen were also heavily ironed, and taken 
on board the Wye in the river —London paper, 3rd ult. 


Peers Deceasep 1n 1851.—Jan. 12. Henry Pelham, Duke of New- 
castle, sueceeded by his eldest son, Henry, Earl of Lincoln, 5th Duke. 
—Jan 17. Spencer Joshua Alwyne, Marquis of Northampton, suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Charles Earl of Compton, 3d Marquis.—Jan. 
17. Paulyn Reginald Serlo, Marquis of Hastings, succeeded by his only 
brother, Lord Henry Rawdon Hastings, 4th Marquis—Feb. 8. Nicholas, 
Lord Bexley, dying, s.p., bis title is extinct.—Feb. 26. Henry, Lord 
Bernes, succeeded by his only surviving son, Hon. Henry William Wil- 
son.—March 2. Richard, Earl of Bantry, succeeded by his eldest son, 
Richard, Viscount Berehaven, 2d Earl.—Marech 3. Charles, Earl of 
Harrington, dying without male issue, he was succeeded by his brother, 
Hon. Leicester Fitzgerald Chas. Stanhope, 5th Earl.—March 4. Philip, 
Lord de Lisle and Dudley, succeeded by his only son, Hon. Philip F 
Sidney, 2d Lord.—March 15. John Earl of Meath, succeeded by his 
eldest son, William, Lord Brabazon, 11th Earl.—March 15, Augustus 
Frederick, Earl of Albemarle, succeeded by his next brother, Hon. G. 
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6th Earl.—March 21. Thomas, Lord Dacre, succeeded by his 
EePsrother. Hon. Lieut.-Gen. Henry Otway Trevor, 22d Lord.— April 
10. Henry, Lord Langdale, late Master of the Rolls, dying without issue, 
his title if extinct.—April 80. Henry, Lord Montford, dying without 
jasue, his title is extinct —April 29. Charles Christopher, Earl of 
Cottenham, late Lord Chancellor of England, died at Pietra Santa, 
Italy, succeeded by his eldest son, Charles Edward, Viscount Crow- 
hurst, 2d Earl.—May 14. James, Viscount Strathallao, succeeded by 
his eldest son, Hon. William Henry Drummond, 9th Viscount.—J une 
2 Copley, Earl of Shaftesbury, succeeded by his eldest son, Anthony, 
Lord Ashley, 7th Earl.—June 10. Robert, Viscount Melville, succeed. 
ed by his eldest son, Hon. Colonel Sir Henry Dundas, K.C.B., 3d Vis- 
count. —June 30. Edward, Ear] of Derby, succeeded by his eldest son, 
Edaward Geoffrey. Lord Stanley, 14th Earl.—July 14. Charles William 
Earl of Charleville, succeeded by his eldest son, Charles William Geo. 
Lord Tullamore, 3d Eirl.—August 18 John, Earl of Clare, succeeded 
by his only brother, Hon. Richard Hobert Fitzgibbon, 3d Earl.— Sept. 
12. John, Earl of Donoughmore, succeeded by his eldest son, Richard, 
Viscount Suirdale, 4th Earl —Sept. 26 George, Lord Calthorpe, suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Hon. Frederick Calthorpe Gough, 4th Lord.— 
Oct. 3. Charles Cecil Cope, Earl of Liverpool, dying without issue, his 
titles are extinct.—Oct. 1. Henry Viscount Bolingbroke, succeeded by 
his eldest son, Hon. Henry St. John, 5th Viscount.—Oct. 4. George 
William, Lord Stafford, succeeded by his eldest son, Hon. Henry Val- 
entine Stafford Jerningham, 9th Lord.—Nov. 12. William, Lord de 
Blaquiere, succeeded by his eldest son, Hon. John de Biaquiere, 4th 
Lord. —Nov. 18. Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cumberland (King of Han. 
over). succeeded by his only son, George, Privce Royal of Hanover, 
now Duke of Cumberland in England, and King of Hanover.—Dec. 4. 
Thomas, Earl of Suffolk, succeeded by hiseldest son, Charles John, Vis- 
count Andover, 17th. Earl. ; ‘ 
Also the following eldest sons of peers died during the past year: — 
Viscount Alford, son of Earl Brownlow; Lord Burghersh, son of the 
Earl of Westmoreland ; Lord Dalmeney, son of the Earl of Rosebery ; 
Viscount Newry, son of the Earl of Kilmorey. 





Rumourep Mitirrary Camps rounv Lonpon.—Field- Marshal the 
Duke of Wellington, Commander. in-Chief of her Majesty’s Land Forces, 
has been for some time past in slmost daily communication with Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir John F. Burgoyne, K.C.B., Inspector-General of 
Fortifications, and their deliberations have been directed to the best 
means of protecting the metropolis in case of invasion by a foreign 
enemy ; and it is understood the result has been that several military 
eamps will be formed round London, and eligible situations will be 
selected, particularly on the Kent and Essex banks of the Thames, and 
on the banks of the Medway, with the ultimate view of rendering them 

rmanently fortified camps. Orders have already been given to place 

heerness in a proper state of defence, and to have ample supplies of 
ammunition ut warlike stores kept in « constant state of readiness at 
the fortifications already constructed at that naval port. Seniority 
lists of the non-commissioned officers of the Royal Artillery have been 
called for to be sent into the Adjutant-General’s office within the last 
few days, preparatory, it is said, to an augmentation of that branch of 
the service. Tt was at first contemplated to add three battalions to 
the twelve battalions already formed, but it is now understood that the 
augmentation wi:l be made by adding two companies to each of the 
twelve battalions. This arrangement will add twenty-four companies, 
or about 2400 men, equal in number of non-commissioned officers and 
men to three additional battalions of the strength of the present bat- 
talions, but saving the expense of the staff which would have been re- 
quired for new battalions. It is also stated that the Line regiments 
will have an addition of 10.000 made to them over the numbers in the 
estimates of last year. The Royal Marines are also to be increased, 
both in the Royal Marine Artillery and divisional companies’ depart- 
ments; and recruits enlisted for every branch of the land forces are 
ordered to be sent to the head quarters or dépéts of their regiments 
with the least possible delay, that they may be at once instructed in a 
knowledge of their profession. The Commander-in-Chief has, it is re- 
ported, been opposed in certain quarters in some of his plans. His 
Grace’s patience has been severely tried. But the means must be found 
to keep the British army in a state of efficiency for the protection and 
interest of the country at home, and for service in her Majestys colon- 
ial possessions. —Corresp. Morning Post. 





Arrociovs BuasPpHemy —The tyranny of M. Bonaparte’s govern- 
ment continues unabated, unmitigated. He has by his own showing got 
the vast majority of the nation as ten to one with him, and he is act- 
ing as if it were as ten to one against him. He renders upa Te Dewm, 
a thanksgiving to heaven for a state of things that requires in his view 
the suppression of the press, the liberty of thought and deliberation, 
the course of justice, and independence of its ministers. Either the 
election is a fraud and falsehood of the most enormous magnitude, or 
the tyranny is the most unprovoked and wanton that has ever yet had 
existence, not exceptting the worst periods in the history of degenerate 
Rome. The soldiery are his tools for the moment, but will be his 
masters before long; his only sincere and zealous allies are the Jesuit 
and ultramontane priests, who show both the cause they serve and the 
cause they do not serve, by the blasphemy with which they elaborate 
his eulogies. One of these, the Abbe Darras writes thus: 

God has had mercy upon us. There was but one man, whose name remained 
in the memory of the people and of the soldier. In spite of his misfortuues, God 
had given him the secret instinct of his destiny. Goa sought him out in exile for 
this work of reparation. He first confided to bim as to that great man who had 
shed so much glory on his name, the duty of saving the church by restoring the 
ee in Rome. This was the seal of the reconciliation of Providence with that 
race of kings which Providence alone iad overthrown. From that day those who 
— that God is never ungrateful foresaw what illustrious destinies still awaited 

im. 

‘God is never ungrateful ”!—what Atheist has ever penned a blas- 
phemy equal to that ? God ungrateful ! God indebted to man, the maker 
under obligation to his creature, the miserable worm that it is. For 
what, then, the 7'e Deum? the Almighty ruler of the universe owing 
thanks to the President of the French Republic. What was the irre- 
ligion of the worst days of the philosophers of the revolutionary era of 
the last century, compared with this irreligion, which does not deny 
God, but acknowledges to insult him, and pronounces the Omnipotent 
debtor to a mortal mannikin ?—Evaminer. 





Birvs ann LignrHovuses.—It is no uncommon occurrence for mi- 
gratory birds to fly against the lantern of Flamborough lighthouse. 
Attracted by the glare, they dash against the glass so violently as to 
be either killed on the spot or so much stunned as to be incapable of 
further exertion. Many are taken in this way, but it is not often that 
the injury extends beyond themselves. One morning lately, however, 
4n accident occurred which was an exception to therule. About 4 
o'clock, a.m. a duck went with such force against one of the squares as 
to break it, until, in the words of the light keepers, ‘‘ there was not a 
Piece left as large as a person’s hand” The wind was blowing fresh 
at the time, and, as one misfortune frequently causes another, so in 
this instance the breken square might have been of the most serious 
Consequence to the passing seaman; every light in the lantern was 

own out, and it was not till after an hour's exertion that the light- 
liters were able to get a shutter over the opening, and the lamps re- 
ed ae squares each measure 30 inches, and some idea may be form- 
- of the power of the stroke from the consideration that the plates are 
ee of an inch thick. It is scarcely necessary to say that the 

Witting aggressor was killed. —Hastern Counties Herald. 





Unirorss or SotpierR AND Sartor.—The uniform of the British 


— 18 in colour, shape, and fit, matchless for the toy shop, but the 
“ 8 soaited for the rough business of war. Compare our two services, 
pe ue jackets and the red coats— what freedom of the limbs in the 
acti, What restraint in the other. The seaman at his gun goes into 
count Stripped to his waist, the soldier goes into action like a hog in 
; poe. almost deprived of the use of his limbs. The sailor could not 
tee eged out like the soldier, for this simple reason, that were he so 
Jochen d not work—a queer figure buttoned up to the chin in a tight 
reehd Jack be for hauling out the weather earring of a treble- 
mais Prva sail in a gale of wind. The necessities of the service 
gt . seaman what he is, free in limb, with all hanging loose about 
Othe nd the necessities of the service would approximate the soldier 
end vein aeenent, See of squeezing, and screwing, and sewing, 
if the eqn ei UP: till it is a wonder he has the power of movement, 
they BY sy eg of ee hy ape made themselves felt in the army as 
be trifled i. as ever to do with elements which will not 
INTERESTING AUTOGRAPHS AND MSS i 
; -—On the 3d ultimo there was 
oun of curious MSS. and autographs. Six ed ‘be Princess 
¢rine Sophia, sister of Frederick, King of Bohemia, sold for £2 11s. 





Forty-seven officiel letters of Charles I., signed by the King, sold for 
£19. A letter of Prince Charles Lewis, sold for £2 11s. Two pages 
folio, in the autograph of Sir William Dugdale, relating to a search of 
records, sold for £7 2s. 6d. Twelve wardrobe warrants of Henry VII., 
sold for £4 18s. Fifty-three wardrobe warrants of Henry VIII., sold 
tor £15. Letters of Admiral Keppel, sold for £3 10s. A letter of Col 

Lane, who was instrumental in saving the life of Charles II, after the 
battle of Worcester, sold for £4 4s. Twelve letters of Lord North, sold 
for £4. Aletter of William Oldys, the bibliographer, with ashort auto- 
biography, sold for £463. A parcel of papers relative to the Scotch 
forfeitures in 1715, sold for £3. The autographs of Sir Charles 
Wolseley, and that of Colonel Fiennes, Cromwell’s Speaker, sold for 
£2 3s 


France Savep !—France is now “saved.” Saved from what? So 
fur as we know, at preseni—l. From liberty of speech, liberty of the 
press, liberty of assembling, and liberty of thought. 2. From all res- 
pect for law and all reverence for oaths. 3. From all religion but 
jesuitry, and all politics but chicanery. 4. From all honesty of elec- 
tion, or fairness of returns. 5. From all simplicity, economy, or 
straightforwardness in the management of public affairs. 6. From 
everything bearing the name or semblance of justice. 7. From all hon- 
est literature. a 4 

And France, being saved from all this, is to be recompensed by 
the rule of a man who, from his youth up, has never exhibited a 
single virtue, and whose first bid for power was an act of deliberate 
perjury. Verily a people who will accept such a ruler, even with his 
bayonets at their breast, can hope for little sympathy in their decline, 
or solace in their fall —Paris Correspondent of the Daily News. 








Tue TREATY oF Paris.—On the 20th of November, 1815, at Paris, 
a treaty was concluded between Prussia, Austria, Great Britain, and 
Russia, of which the second article runs thus :—‘‘ As the High Con- 
tracting Powers have undertaken the war now concluded, in order to 
maintain the conditions agreed on the year before at Paris, for the 
safety and prosperity of Europe, they have found it good to renew, by 
the present act, these conditions . . . as well more particularly to re- 
new and recognise, as binding, that agreement by which Napoleon Bon- 
aparte and his family (according to the treaty of 11th April, 1814) are 
excluded for ever from the supreme power in France. Which exclu- 
sion the High Contracting Powers bind themselves again especially, by 
the present act, to maintain in full force, if necessary by the employ- 
ment of all their power.” 
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WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in five moves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 165. 


White, Black. 
1. Kt toQ8 ch. Q tke Kt, 
2. R tks Kt dise. ch. R tks Q. 
3. Rto Q5ch, K tks R. 
4. Kto B 4 disc. ch Q inuterposes. 
5. B tks Q checkmate. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 166. 
1. RtoBs Anything. 
2. RtoK a. | do. 
&. K to Kt disc. checkmate, do. 


ne 





To CorRESPONDENTS.—E. B. C.—Received with thanks, and shall have due 
attention, P. D.--Your stratagem has some merit, and your solution to No. 165 is 
quite correct ; as also are those sent by W W., W. L., Pawn, C.S. and some 
ethers. G.is wrong (in common with many) as regards this problem; but can 
scarcely expect, we think, as an anonymous correspondent, a written explanation 
of his errors. Matta tg 

THE LATE Frencu Evection.—A friend of mine happened to ask 
& peasant at Auxerre, in Burgundy, if he knew Napoleon, as he was 
going to vote for him ? ‘‘Parbleu! do I know him ?” replied the peasant ; 
‘* est-ce-que je n'ont pat-été ,avec lui ad Moscou ?”—(Didn’t I go with 
him to Moscow ?) In the canton of Lalinde, arrondissement of Beyer- 
ac, Dordogne, a peasant, presented himself to vote. ‘* Where is your 
bulletin ?” said the mayor to him. ‘1 haven’t got one; but I beg you 
to be kind enough to make me one.” ‘* How do you wish to vote?” 
‘Eh, parbleu! for the Emperor.” But he is dead.” ‘For his son, 
then.’ ‘* But he, too, is dead.” ‘‘ Eh bien! Monsieur le Maire, il doit 
rester le Saint-Esprit: vote for him.” Need I add that the mayor 
lost no more time in giving the benefit of the doubt to M. Louis Bona- 
parte.— Paris Letter. 





Maiti STEAMERS FROM ENGLAND TO THE Coast or Arrica.—The 
contract for the monthly mail line of screw steamers to and from Eng- 
land and the West Coast of Africa, which was advertised by the Admi- 
ralty in September last, has been taken by Mr. Macgregor Laird. It 
is for nine years, at an average payment of 21,000/. per annum. The 
places touched at will be Madeira, Teneriffe, Goree, River Gambia, 
Sierra Leone, Liberia, Cape Coast Castle, Accra, Whydah, Badagry, 
Lagos, Bonny, Calebar, Cameroons, and Fernando Po, making the total 
distance out and home 9,000 miles, which, including stoppages, will be 
performed in from 58 to 60 days. The speed of the vessels is to average 
8 knots and their size will be about 700 tons. It is satisfactory to add 
also that they are to be constructed of iron. 





A Diasoxican Mystery.—Oa lately taking down a large cande- 
labrum in the dining-room of Raith- house, with a view to some repairs, 
thelarge bulb from which the branches radiate was found to be filled 
with gunpowder, shot, nails, and other destructibles. The consterna- 
tion caused by this unlooked-for discovery was indescribable, especially 
as every one is utterly at a loss te account for it. At what time and 
by whom the destructive ingredients were introduced remains a pro- 
found mystery. It was put up 24 years ago, and it would look as if the 
diabolical deed must have been committed before its suspension. 





Tue Liverroo:. County Court.—Mr. Ramshay has caused a no- 
tice to be served on the treasurer of the County Court, prohibiting 
him, at his peril, from paying to the new Judge his quarter’s salary, 
which is now due, and another notice on Mr. Pollock himself, prohibit- 
ing him from receiving it. He has also served notice on the Earl of 
Carlisle, that he intends, on an early day in the ensuing term, to ap- 
ply to the Court of Queen’s Bench for a quo warranto to restrain Mr. 
Pollock from acting. —Liverpool Courter. 





Tue CrysTAL PaLAce.—A commission has been issued from the 
Lords of the Treasury to Lord Seymour, Sir William Cubitt, and Dr. 
Lindley, to inquire and report on the cost of maintaining the building 
on its present site—of its removal elsewhere, either wholly or in part 
—and the purposes to which it may be advantageously applied. The 
evidence of the contractors and others qualified to advise on these 





TWO LIVING AZTEC CHILDREN. 
A NEW AND ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE RACE OF MANKIND. 


HE most extraordinary and inexplicable phenomena that the history of the human race 
T has yet produced, cen be seen fur a few weeke ut the large Exhibition room of the 8o- 
ciety Library, corner of Broadway and Leonard-street. They were recently taken from a 
newly discovered and idolatrous people in Central America, by whom they were kept with 
superstitious veneration distinct end secluded as a caste of their pr , and employed 
as Mimes and Bachanais in their Pavan ce:emonies and worship. 

They are male and female, The latter measures 29 1-2inches in height, weighing 17 Ibs., 
the former is 33 inches high, and weighs 20 lbs. 


From repeated and careful examinations, the best Physiologists state the older to be 12 or 
13 years of age; the younger about 10 years. 

They differ altogether from examples ofthe dwarf kind and from children ; affording com: 
plete and undeniable illusiration of a Pigmean variety of the Human Race ! 

Tickets of Admission, 25 cents.—Chi'dren under 10 years balf price. Season Tickets, $1- 
Doors open each day from 11 until 1, and from 7 until 9 o'clock. jan3—Su. 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 


BROADWAY. 
ATE ADDITIONS.—Sixteen hundred voiumes bave been added to the Library since 
the publication of the recent catalogue. i cluding much of the better literature of the 


day aud muny standard works, in various languages. ‘The Reading and News Rooms are 
promptly supplied with the leading papers and attructive serials of Europe and America, 
and offer an agreeable resort through the day and evening. 


Access to the privileges of the establisl:ment may be obtained without formality. 
Strangers can be introduced by Subscribers. 





GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. who has taken the ~ 
est honours 10 Mathem.« tics and Natural Philosophy is desirous of obta: 
as teacher of those sciences in a College or High School. eee 
Reference is permitt-d to the Rev. Dr. McCaul, Presideut of the University of Toronte 
and to J. B. Cberriman, Esq., Dep. Professor of Mathematics. Addr : 
L. M. N. Box No. 60 Post-office, oronto, wen (postage pelt] te 





ROCHEFOUCAULD'S MAXIMS. 


NEW and Elegant edition, with a splendid portrait. Price $1. Isaac Taylo’s Ele- 
ments of Thought,tc match, 75ceuts. Allyn’s Ritual of Freemasonry, $%. “Just pub- 
lished. By remitting, the books will be sent by mail, or as directed, to any pari of the 


United States or Canada. 
feb7—6t. W. GOWANS, No. 176 Fulton-st., New- York. 





Putnam’s Semi-Monthly Library, Second Volume. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED BY G. P. PUTNAM, 


HE SECOND VOLUME OF PUTNAM’S SEMI-MONTHLY LIBRARY. Compric- 
ing WuimsicaLities: by Thomas Hood. With comic illustration. 12mo. Price 25 ceni . 


“ Useful and economical volumes for the million.”—Bosten Gazette. 


“ Admirably adapted to alleviate the tedium of a journey, or to amuse a vacant hour at 
home.”’—Boston Traveller. 
“The plan is a good one, and will, beyond doubt, prove in the lighest degree success- 
ful."—Troy Whig. 
“ Books which bear the wear of half a dozen readings, and then be worthy of good bind- 
ing and a place on the shelves.”—Courier & Enquirer. 
Also Now Ready. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF HOME AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. From Dickene’s 
Household Words. 


The publisher promises in this Series to try the experiment of giving VERY GooD Books aT 
A VERY LOW PRICE—80 low a price, indeed, that a very large sale only can muke it remune- 
rative, 

The form, the size of the type, the quality of the paper, and the character of the works them- 
selves, ure such as are calculated to be acceptabie to thuse who, io search of intelectual 
entertainments, either at home or abroad, wil prefer a readable and legibly printed Library 
Book, to a smal! type. double-column, temporary pamphiet 

In the selection of Boks for the series. it is intended to combine amusement with util- 
ity:—STANDARD and ORIGINAL Books of TRave.s, History, BioGrapuy, Domestic Eco- 
NoMy, and SocraL Puivosopay, chosen with reference to an atiractive, pithy. and enter- 
tsining style of writing as well as for their ability and autbenticity- these wil) be inter- 
spersed with lighter and humourous works, such as those of the iuimitable Hood, whose 
cheerf.1 philosophy and true humanity are as remarkable as his genuine mirth-moving wit. 

Terms, Postace &c.—Price, 25 cents per pumber, or $5 per annum, if paid in advance. 
Thus giving Twenty-four volumes for $5—the usual price of which would be about $15. 


Puetage under 500 miles,* cents; over 500 and under 1500, lt cents; over 1500 and under 
25”, 15 cents, 





D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK, 
AN EXCELLENT FAMILY BOOK. 


OMEN OF CHRISTIANITY, Exemplary for acts of Piety and Charity. By Julia 
Kavanagh, author of “ Nathalie,” * Women of France,” &c. 1 neat vulume, 12mo 
cloth, 75cenjs. 

This instructive work is the rg | of Women who were essentially simple and true 
those who have inherited the spirit of the Saviour and filled their lives with seif dental— 
It embraces a period of eighteen centuries, during which timo there is to te found the most 
glorious array of names the world has ever seen. It is written with great versatility of tal- 
ent and with a force and elevation seidom approached by the female sex. 


NATHALIE,a Tale. By the same Author, Two parts, paper cover, 75c; cloth, $1. 


A work of extraordinary merit, with a far deeper design t merely to amuse. tat 
tem pls to solve seme ef the eubtie problems of human nature. Some of the wisest lessons 
in life are taught in the werk, while the artistic skill with which the narrative is managed 





imparts a vivid interest. : 

TEMPLETON’S ENGINEER AND MECHANICS’ COMPANION.—D. Appleton & 
Co., bave just Published, ‘Tempicton’s Engineers’, Millwrights’, and Mechanics’ Pocket 
Companion; comprising Decimal Arithmetic, Tables of Square and Cube Roots, Practical 
Geometry, Mensuration, Strength of Materials, Mechanic Powers, Water Wheels, Pumps 
and Pumping Engines, Steam Engines, Tables of Specific Gravity,&c,&c. Also, a Series 
of Mathematical Tables, containing the Circumferences, Squares, Cubes and Areas of Cir- 
cles, Superficies and Soli-ity of Spheres, &c Revisea, correcied and enlarged trom the 
Eighth English Edition and adapted to American practice, with the addition ot much new 
matter by Julius W. Adams, Engineer. 1 vol. l6mo. Price $1 

If the rapid an4 continued sale uf a work be any test of its vaiue, Templeton’s Millwright 
and Engineer’s Pocket Companion isa volune of no little merit, since it has already pussed 
through seven large editions in England, and circulated chiefly among that cless 01 the pop- 
ulation engeged in Engineerimg and other mechanical! pursuits. Ino its present revised form 
it will be found a valuavle Hand-Book for the American Mechanic and Engineer. 

Now reacy. Vol. I contains over 400 illustrations, Price $3 50 1 ound. 

APPLETON’S MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE AND ENGINEERS’ JOURNAL.—Natu- 
ral, Experimental. aud Mechanical Philosophy, the Arte and Sciences. Edited by Juiius W. 
Adams, Chiet Engineer. 

Terms :— $3 a year, or 25 centsa single number. Subscriptions received qy all Booksel- 
lers, Periodical Agents, and Postmasters—to whom a liberal discount will be allowed. 

NICARAGUA, ITS PEOPLE, SCENERY, MONUMENTS, and the Jproposed Inter- 
oceanic Canal, wilh numerous Maps and Illustrations, by &. G. Squier, iate Charge d’af- 
faires of the Un‘ted States to the Republic of Central America. 2 vois.8vo. Price $5. 

D, Appleton & Co. will publish next menth— 

THE ISTHMUS OF TEHUANTEPEC—Showing the results of the survey for a Rail- 
road to connect the Atlantic wita the Pacific Ocean, obtayned by the scientific commission, 
under the direction of Mejor J. G. Barna’ d, U.S Engineer, with a review of the Geology, 
Climate, Boiany, Avimals, Inhabitants. &c. of that region, arranged and prepared from fie 
original reports for the Tehuantepec Railroad Company of New Orleans. By J.J. Wi- 
liams, principal assistant engineer, 


In Press—Essays from the London Times. jan 31—1t. 





ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, NEW YORK, 

IK MARVEL’S DREAM-LIFE. 1 vol, 12mo, cloth, fall gilt and Morocco extra. 

IK MARVEL’s REV#RIES OF A BACHELOR. Illustrated Edition, and 12mo edition, 
in cioth, full gill Morocco extra, and Morocco antique, 

IK MARVEL’S FRESH GLEANINGS, 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, full gilt and Morocco extra 

N. P. WILLIS’S WORKS, in 12mo voiumes, cloth -full gilt, 

MRS. KIRKLAND’S EVENING BOOK. 1 vol, 8vo, with fine Steel Engravings, im 
Cloth, fuil gilt. and Morocco extra. o 

PROF. BOYD’S EDITIONS OF YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS, and MILTON’S 
PARADISE LOST, beautifully illustrated, in 8v 9. vols., cloth, full gilt and Morocco extra 

New Juvenile. Works. 

UNCLE FRANK’S HOME STORIES, ea beautiful series of Juveniles, in vo vuls." with 
tinted engravings. ‘ 

STORIES FOR SUMMER DAYS AND WINTER NIGHTS. In four vols., wito tinte 
engravings, 

C. 8. has also on hand, a large assortment of Illustrated Books, Annuals, Juverile Bogka 
&e. CHARLES SCRIBNER 145 Nassan-s, 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 404 —123 cts, 
Mont Blanc,—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
D’Israeli’s Character of Sir Robert Peel,— Times. 
My Novel; or Varieties of Enylish Life,—Blackwood’s Magazine 
Mrs. Bray’s Life of Stothard,—Spectator. 
Mz)letdu Pan’s Memoirs and Correspondence,— Do, 
Leaves from the Note-Book of a Naturalist. 
. The “Le Deum” at Notre Dame,—Morning Chronicle, 

With Poetry, Suort Articies, and Notices or New Books. 

[gy Published weekly at Six Dollarsa year by E., LITTELL & CO, Boston. 


Wasnineron, 27 Dec., 1845 


Se Owe 


ao 


Of all the Periodica! Journals devoted to Literature and Science which abound in Europe 
gud in thiscountry, thishas appeared to 108 the most useful It contains indeed the exposi- 
tien only of the current literature of the English language, but this. by its immense extent 


ard comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind ia the utmost expansion of 
the present age. 

PosraGe FREE.—To all subscribers within 1590 miles, who remit in advance, directly to 
the office of publication at Boston, the sun of 8ix Dollars, we will conticue the work beyond 
the year, a3 long as shall ve equivaleut to the evat of postage :—thus virtually carrying out 
the plan of sending every man’s copy to him PostaGe Free; placing our distant subserib- 
ers of the same footing as those nearer to us; and making the whole country our neighbor- 
hood. 








TOR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, Captain 
Jas. C. Luce. —This Steamship will depart with ine Mails for Europ. positively on Sat- 

urday, Febuary 7th, 1852, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the tuvot of Canal street 

No berth secured until paid for, 

All letters and papers must pass through the Post Office. 

For freight or passage, havicg unequalled tions tor eleg or comfort. 


Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall stre 








subject will be taken. 


The Steamer PACIFIC, will suceeed the ARCTIC, and sail On the 21st of February 
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REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


peeets on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards which will be cashed at Any Bang 
t 


ws THE Usireo Kincpom ; 
Also Packsens or Every Descairrion, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 


Auv Pant ov Evners, by | wAanps, SANFORD & Co., Taansarcantic Exeness, 
At Adams & Co’s 16 and 18 WALL STREFT. 
Small parcais will be received til) 9 1-24. M. of the day of sailing of evexy STEAMER 
vo Evrore. Apl 12. lyr. 


REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


ILLS AT SIGHT from £5 ani upwards on London Bankers. Also on Paris from 
Francs 100 and upwards, constantly for sale by ROBERT GRACIE 
—bt. 51 William-street 








IRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT, For Travellers in 
urope &c.—Circular notes (of tue value of £10 and upwards,) and Letters of Credit 
payable at all tue principal cities of Europe, &c., are issued on application, by 
Messrs. DUNCAN, SHERMAN, & CO, 








Payable at Bankers, New-York 
Alexandria, Cadiz, Lyors, Rotterdam, 
aptwerp, Dresden, Lucca, me, 

Athens, Dusseldorf. London, St. Petersburg, 
Baden Baden, Florence, Maarid, Strasbourg, 
Berne, Frankfort, Malta. Sienaa, : 
Bordeaux, Genoa, Marseiiles, Turin, 
Boul »goe, Geneva, Milan, Toulon, 
Bremen, Gibraitar, Moscow, Vernce, 
Bruseeis, Hamburgh,’ Munich, Vevey. 
Bertin, Havre, Naples, Vienna, 
Cairo, Hague, Oporto, Wiesbaden, 
Coblenz Leghorn, Paris, Warsaw, 
Coiugne, aueiosic, Pau, Zurich, jani7 -tf. 
HARPS. 


J £. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Uciave 
° Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would cail the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
Vv elegant collection he has for sule. competing every bye fy styleand finish. From 
bis experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the t qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with euch improve- 

as fit them cularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A lisi of prices aad 

can be received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Harp 

By the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece =: bp 
be given and received, if not on hand, by tbe next arrival. June 16—6m 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H’ obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial of tt 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
TestimontaL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of yn &e. 
“| have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre. 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
bas tong been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mikd and 
-‘ which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 


perient. 
“In those cases where there ia an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the asua!l concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Selizer Aperient’ iu 
hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartice are generaily obnoxious io 
etfidren, disyuise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
r Averient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
To versone visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
vaiue. The facility with which it may be administered, aud the elegant manner in which it 
8 offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” {Signed} GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
New York, March let, 1348. 
Mr. James Tarrant.” 
pared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 263 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also tor sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 188 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Ghesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Chariesion. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 
sa 40 Cana! et., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the Uailed Staces. 
unes 


No. 68 Warren street, N. ¥ 





AYBR’'S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION. 


Many years of trial, instead of impairing the public confidence in this medicine, has won 


for it aa aporeciati on and notoriety vy far exceeling the most sanguine expectations of its 
friends Nothing but its intrinsic virtues and the unmistakeable benetit conferred on thou- 
sands of sufferers, could originate and mainiain the reput ition it enjoys, While many infe- 


rior remedies thrust up on the community, have faiied and been discarded. tms has gained 
friends by every trial, conferred benefits on the afilicted t_ey can never forget, and produced 
cures (00 nuwerous and too remarkable to be forgotten. 

Woile itis a fraud un the public to pretend that any one medicine will infallibly cure— 
stiil there is abundant proof that the Cherry Pectoral does not only as a yeneral thing, but 
almost invariably, cure the maladies for which it is employed. 

As time makes these facts wider and better known, this medicine has graduaily become 

best reliance of the afflicted, from th log-cabin of the American peasant, to the palaces 

European kings. Throu shout this entire country, in every State, city, and indeed alinost 
every hamlet it coniains, Cherry Pectoral is known as the best remedy extant for diseases 
of the Throat and Lungs, and in many foreiyn countries, it is coming to be extensively used 
by their most intelligent Physicians. in Grea’ Britain, France and Germany, where the 
medi: al sciences have reached t heir highest perfection, Cherry Pectoral is introduced, and 
in constant use in the Armies, Hospitals, Alins Houses, Public Ins:itations, and in domestic 
praeciice, as the surest remedy their attending Physicians can employ for the most dangerous 

ofthe lungs Also in milder cases and for children, itis safe, pleasant, and effec- 
tual to cure. u fact, some of the most flattering testimonials we receive have been from 
parenis who have found it efficacious in cases partica.ariy incidental to childhood 

The Cherry Pectoral is manufactured by a prectical Chemist, and every ounce of it under 
his own eye, with invariabie accnracy and care. It is sealed and protected by law from 
counter'eiis. consequently can be relies on as genuine without adulteration. 

We have endeavoured here to furnish the community with a medicine of such intrinsic 
superiority and worth as should commend iiself to their confidence—a remedy at once safe, 

y and effectual, which this has by repeated and count ess trials proved its+lf to be; 
and trust by care in preparing it with chemical accaracy, of uniform strength to afford Phy 
sicians, a new agent on which they can rely for the best resulis, and the afflicted with a re- 
medy that will do for them all that medicine can do, 

JAMES C. AYER, 


Prepared and Sold by . 
Sold by Druggisis everywhere, Practical and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 








FIRE INSURANCE. 
THE LIVERPVOL AND LONDON COMPANY. 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
PAatp uP CAPITAL. ...0000+000+0000++2200,000 | SuRPLUS AND Reserveo Funp......£263,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
pas Company has formed a Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holding 


the required number of shures,) with fall powers to issue Pulicies for Fire Risks, and 
settle all losses. 





DIRECTORS: 


James Brown, Chairman. 
Francis Correnet, Deputy Chairman. 


Geo. Barcuay, Mortimer Livincston, Josern Gaitcarp, Jr. 
Rovat PuEetrs, Conrap W. Fazer, Ep, F. SanDerRson, 
Faancis GRIFFIN, | WIiLLiaM 8S. WeTMoRE, 


Resident Secretary, ALFRED PELL 
Counsel of the Board, FRANCIS GRIFFIN, 


DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 


WitutaM Nicot, Chairman, 
Josern CuristorHer Ewart, JoserpH Hornsey, Deputy Chairman, 


Thomas Brocklebank, John Hore, | William Dixon, 

George Hall Lawrence, William Earle, Harold Liuledale, 

Thos. Stuart Gladstone, John Marriou, George Grant, 

Eaward Moon, Fras. Haywood, Lewin Mostey, 

Robert Higgin, Joseph Shipley, George Holt, 

Herman Stolterfoht, John Swainson. 
Swinton Bou tt, Secretary, 


DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 
WittuM Ewart, M.P., Chairman 
Georce Frevericx YounG, m P., Deputy Chairman. 

b>! Wn. P. De Bathe, Bart. | Hon. F. Ponsunby, t William Brown. M.P, 

‘ohn Ranking, { Matthew Forster M, P. Jumes M. Rosseter, 
@rederick Harrison, Seymour Teulon, James Hartley, 

Swinton Boult, Ross D. Manyles, M. P. 

BenjaMIN HENDERSON, Resident Secretary, 


THE CANADA LIFB ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant Assurances on Lives, whether single or joint 
T sell Annuities,to purch Reversions,and to transactali business in witch the risk of 
Tables have been expressly calculated fro the most accurate data; and the C 
ve e m most accu ata; ie Vom i 
enabied, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands 4 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
¢ainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 
‘with any regard to safety admit of. y 
An exact statement of ifs receipts and is annually published by the Company and 
so hye may be a . ten tah iiend 
no o 'e Assurance Company can at it investsall its Funds in Canada, 
and that {t does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearly 
ent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that,in which{and this is 
yn colhery instance} neither Great Britain vor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
tion. 
To parties who Bn atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 











r pr P will grant Policies payable at death fairly representative of 
the value of such payments as they may have made, and it further ong os to purchase 
cies for an equitable consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 


Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
Policy holders thus assured. 
e 5 eosnlins feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 














To Assure 2100 on a Single Life, To Assure £1 ona Single Life, 
Withpartwipation Profits Without participation of Profits 
Age. Anove) | Hf. Yearly | Quarteriy| Ave. 1 | Hf. Ye 
pice, | Premium © Premium. - Seen. amy Se 
2eaa(/204 Be. 20 4. . d| 2 6 4 
20 117 4; 019 1 09 9 20 I 911 0 4 0 7 10 
25 > a. 11 1 O©ll 2 3 1M 7 017 8 6 9 0 
Bi] 29 8 | oan 012 10 30 20 2 = 0 10 6 
35 216 7 18h 04 9 35 26 4 1 S$ 8] 6 12 1 








ontins {bans ome Proposal, and #i/ otherinformation may be obtained at the Head 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


Ts INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 
of asgZ to the Office, 

Policies will hereatter be issued, entilling the assured, whether at the pa nt of his 
premium, or at any future period to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the 
annual ment made—without any peagenaey or guarantee personal or otherwise; 
nor wil the ame J (the only security) be requi to be lodged with the society, as each 
loan will be endorsed thereon. p 4 ‘ 

‘The assured can at cxy time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate . 
of one hulf the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
value. 


Applicants are not charged for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 





T. L. Murray, J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. J. Rawson, 

E. 8. Symes, C. Tabor, J. Thompson, 
A. Vigne, H. Croft, W. Kenvaway, 
Sir A. Knight, M D. 8S. Walker, G., Fuller. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


7 B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
Montreal Rev. 4 Flanagan. — ‘ 
T.R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T C. Kinnear, Hon. 8. 
Halifax, N. 8. Cunard, J. Trewain, H. Pryer. 7 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, bod wage, E. Allison, Hon J. H. 


St. John, N. B. Gray, W. Jack. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


. H. W. Hoyles, Hon, J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad 
St. John’s, Newfoundland { Hon. ro F. Bennett, N. Stabb.’ ‘ 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R,. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
Office—MonTREAL. 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


The leading pose of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
each class of risk.—Annual Division of profits. 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to 
time, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 

With this view an annual investigation will be mide into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent, of the nett excess, will be made to ali classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three years. 

The Losured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
ing to the plan of the Company to a return of half the proiits. 

Ko charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discount. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


T. L. Marray, W. A. Bennett, | H. Croft, 
kK. Gough, Sir A. W. Hillary, M. C. Maher, 
J. Moss, J. Rawson, | J. Shaw, 
E. 8. Symes, C. Tabor, A Vigne. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Montreal we, Sant J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
: J. Tremain, Hon. S. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 
Halifax, N.8. Pryor, J. Strachan, ; 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
St. John, N. B. 


f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland { J. 5 Sheve, Men. &. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- Hon. €. J. Jarvis, Hon T. H, Haviland, D. Hodgson, 
land F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 
L. W. G ll, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colo ii. ., 
Office—MonTREAL. 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

, 36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 7] WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 

CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling. or $2,500,000. 

AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1888. 
“A Savincs BANg FOR THE WIDOW AND THE OrPHay.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, 
. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
new vee... _— 

Bache McRvere, 
Henry Ludlum. 
Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 


BALTIMORE. 
Samuel Hoffman, 
Henry Tiffany, 
Dr. 5: H. McCullon. 
BOSTON, 
Benjamin Seaver, 
Elijah D. Brigham 
E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul 
William Elliott. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, 00 application at 
71 Wall street, and of Ayents. 
Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
{should any sucharise| or otherwise. 
jane, days are allowed, after each paymentof premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
o cy. 

awe hereafter assured wag 80 effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 


John J. Palmer, 
James Boorman, 
George Barclay, 
Samuel S. Howland, 
William Van Hook 
Aquila G. Stout, 


Jonathan Meredith, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, 
Donald Mclivain 


George M. Thacher, 
Israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


olicy. 
. Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P. M., a. 71 Wall Street, and at the Uffice 
of the different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 5 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new 


Steamship 
* GLASGOW,” 
1962 T »ns, and 490 horse power, N. Stewart, (late of the Cunard steamers,| Commander, 
is appointed to sail from New York direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 7th February next, 
at 12 o’clo:k noon. 
Passage Money—First Cabin, (Steward’s Fee included) Ninety Dollars. 
Second do Fifty-five do. 
No steerage passengers taken. 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied om board 
at moderate prices. 
Carries a surgeon. For Freight or Passage apply to 
New York, 
August, 1851 roadway 
Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, 
but to communicate at once with the Agent, 





4 BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston «nd Liverpool, calling at Hab, 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 


Captains. Captains, 
—————--—— | Persia,..cscrccccssecesessvecees 


oeceseesC. H. E. Judking 
Europa......s-+0+ ° cccceccccccccccscosds MUONS 
MOTICR, ...0-seeecescesscoeceeesN. Shannon | Canada., eeeccseeseees Wm. Harrison 

Cambrid.....ccccccccesscecececsseeed. Lotteh 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red es 
port. 


ATODIS,.cccccccccccsccccccccoccs 
Africa.. 






From 
AMECTICO.....+ceee0ee00+ BOSON... seereveeeeseees WEUMOSdRY...e000-...Feb, 4th 1852. 
Niagara,......seeseeeee+ New YoOrk,....+-+-- see. Wedne@sday,..........Feb. ith “ 
Europa,....+sseccsseeessBOBtON — .eesensescovees WEGMOCBdBY.....6.....Feb. 18th “ 


Canada .....cee.. eeecee NOW YOrK..ccccceceoees Wednesday,....ccooe- Feb. 2th “ 
Cambria....... «eee+s+eBOQlON....cececeeeceseee.- WOUNCBIBY,...scc000-Mar. Sd “ 
pO eee seceeeeesN@w YOrk,..cccsece cose Wednesday..... .....Mar.10th ** 





America........ +: BOBLON.....0.ecee+e0e-0. Wednesday,.........- Dar, i7th =“ 
ASIA. .cecccesecesccreeeee NOW YOK. ..e.eeeeecees WOGNOCSIBY..e0.+.+00-Mar 24th 


Passage from New York or Boston to Liverpool,—1 ict Cabin. a 





Berths not secured until paid for. 

Freight will be charged on oom beyond an amount for personal expenses. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 
38 Broadway, 


French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with Brits) 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 

Persons intending to take passage to England in the Royal Mail Steamships, are requested 
to call at the office, 38 Broadway, before believing the reports that the ships are full. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this line are the— 

ATLANTIC, ......cccccccsccccccccssevecesseccsscessessOapt, Wem, 
PACIFIC....cccccccccccccvecccssccccccccccccesccscccsees Capt. Nye, 

BALTIC. . ..ccscccccccccccccccccccccccss socccccccocccoes Gap, Comstock. 

ADRIATIC 2... cccccncccccccccevccscceeee soesecssceces, Capt, Grafton 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their mee, to ensure strength and speed, 
and their accommodations for passengers are unequalled for elegance or comfort. 

Price of pessage from New York to Liverpool, ia first cabin. 8120; exclusive use of ex- 

tra size state rooms $300; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpocito New York, £30 and £2, 
An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship 


No berth can be secured until paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF BAILING. 
From Liverpool 






From New York. 

























Wednesday....December,.......1%th, 1851 
Saturday ...... December ....20th, 1851 Wednesday.... Vecember,,......24h, “* 
Saturday ......Junuary ......10th, 1852 Wednesdsy.,...January...........7th, 1852, 
Saturday ......Junuary ......24th, “* Wednesday,....January..........28ih, “ 
Saturday ......February..... Tih, “ Wednesday.... February... lith, * 
Saturday ......February.....2ist, “ Wednesday....February.........25th, “ 
Saturday ......March....... 6th, “ Weanesday....March... oe 10, “* 
Saturday ..... March........<0ta “ Wednesday....March... a © 
Saturday ......April........ 3rd, “ Wednesday. ..April.ececssccces 7th, * 
Saturday ..... April.....see.17th, “ Wednesday....April..ces...-see.2)et, * 
Saturday ......May...seooee. Ist, * Wedneeday.... May seoessereece Sth, .“ 
Saturday ...... May..cccccce- 15th, ** Wednesday... May....o..e--.- 19th, “ 
Saturday......May....ce.... 29th “ Wednesday.... June... cocces Sa, 
Sawrday......Jum@..........12th, “ Wednesday... June............. 16th, “ 
Saturday .....June....... .. 26th, “ Wednesday... June.....-..00+..50ih, “ 
Saturday......July.see.eee. 10th, * Wednesday... Julyscccserrcceee 4th, “ 
Saturday......July...-...... 24th, ‘ Wednesday....July.c.ccssceeee 28th, “ 
Saturday......August.........7th, “ Wednesday,,..-Augest........e.-dith, © 
Saturday......August..... cooslat, “ Wednesday,,..Auguét........+.-25th, © 
Saturday......Sepiember,... 4th, “ Wednesday.,..September....... 8th * 
Saturday......September....18th, “ Wednesday,,..September........2ad, “ 
Saturday......October....... 2d, “ Wednesday.,...October...........6ih, * 
Saturday......October.......16th, Wednesday,,..October.....-....ath, “ 
Saturday......October........30th, “ Wednesda -November,....... 3d, “ 
Saturday, .November.....13th, “ Wednesday....November........17th, “ 
Saturday. .November....27th, “ Wednesday....December......- Ist, “ 
Saturday...... December....1l'h, ‘ Wednesday....December...... 15th, 
Saturday......December....25th, “ Wednesday.... December . 29th, “ 


Por freight or passage, apply to 
£DWARD K. COLLINS, No, 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
FE. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames ces Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 
diry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Leading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO, 
HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
aud Southampton, for the year 1852, on the following daye— 

Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Franklin..,.. Saturday........ Jan. 17) Franklin.... Wednesday........ February 4 








Humboldt coos Feb. 14) Humboldt eee marca i 

Franklin cece March JS Franklin sees Apri 14 
Humboldt sees Aprit 1)|Humboldt seee May 12 
Franklin eves May 8| Franklin © 00 June 9 
Humboldt veces June | Humboldt sees July 7 
Franklin seve July 3| Franklin eoce Aug. 4 
Humboldt July 31/Huamboldt cove Sept. 1 
Franklin Aug. 48) Franklin seve Sept 2 
Humboldt Sept. 25) Humboldt see vel. 27 
Franklin Oct. = 23 Franklin cove Nov, 24 
Humboldt Nov. 20|/Humboldt cove Dec, 22 
Franklin Dec. 13! #ranklin cove Jan. 19 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tone burthen each, we 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accomm. 
dations for passengers are of the mostapproved kind. 

Stoppin, at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding 
te Lendon, advantages over any other line in the eeonomy of both © and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. .......+ee00+-B120 
From Havre or Southampton to NOW York. secceccsccecsceccseceseccesceesh, £00 





PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 


R, MEDICATED COMPOUND. —The facts in relation to this article speak for 

themselves. It has been ten years before the world, with a constantly increasing sale. 
It is used throughout the Union as the best preparation for removing Scurf, Dandruff, and 
all Diseases of the Scaip, and aleo for Darkening, Glossing, Strengthening, and Promoting 
the growth of the Hair, It is recommended by eminent Medical Men, to be used with gen- 
ue friction in cases of Rheumatism, Swellings of the Glands, Tumours, Eruptions, and Fx- 
ternal Inflammation. It is kept in the Farmer, and in tle rude hut of the Frontiers-man, as 
well as in the residences of our City Merchants and Mechanics, as the best application for 
Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, Burns, and the Stings and Bites of Insects. For those encrustations 
which so frequently disfigure the Heads of infants, every mother who has used it knows it 
to be an Infallible Remedy, and no adult in the habit o applying the preparation according 
to the Directions—to the roots of the Hair—ever experienced the loss of that invaluable Or- 
nament. The little Book which accompanies each bottle of the Tricopherous gives a list of 
the Medical Men by whom it is recommended, and a large number of Family Certificates 
and other Testimonials forwarded to PRozesson BARRY from all parts of the Union, enu- 
merating scores of specific instances of is wonderful effects. Lastly, it is the cheapest as 
well as the only reliable preparation for the Hair and the skin now before the public. Sold 
n Large Bottles, Price Twenty-Five Cents, at the 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
a * ~~ 2 the Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canada. 
til—lyr 





LONDON LINE OF PACEBETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on Thursday of every week 
throughuut the year. 

The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, 
are intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thursdays 
throughout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers es usual, viz: 

Suips Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing trom 
New York. London. 

Devonshire,new, Hovey, | Jan 8, Apl29Aug19Dec 9} Feb. 26, June 17, Oct. 7 
Northumberland, Lord, Jan 22 May 13 Sep 2 Dec 23 Mar. 11, July 1, Oct. 21 
Southampton, new, Tinker, Feb. 5, May 27, Sept. 16| Mar. 25, July 15, Nov, 4 
Victoria, Champion Feb. 19, Junel0, Sept. 3)| April 8, July 29, Nov. ig 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | March4, June 24, Oct. 14) April22, Aug. 12, Dec. 2 
Marg. Evans, ratt, Mar. 18, July 8, Oct. 28| May 6, Aug. 26, Dec. 16 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | April 1, July 22, Nov. 11| May 20, Sept. 9, Dec. 30 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, Aprill5, Aug. 5, Nov. 23| June 38, Sept. 23, 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navir- 
} ag Great care willbe taken thatthe Bede, Wines, Stores, &c.. are of the best p ww 

on. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75. outward, for each adult, withou win 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets willbe responsible or ietiere, 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed thereor. Ap: 

ly to 2 EL GRISWOLD, 8 
=. E. RGAN. and > 70 South street, N.Y. 
ALENR WILEY, ete 
uly 1 BAKING, BRULHERS, & CO, London. 











HE ROYAL MATE, STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. " 
T muda and St. Thomas on Monday, 9tb February, 1852, — WEE Gp Bow 





She has excel‘ent odations for p gers. 
rice of Passage to Bermuda.......... eee 335 
Do do St. Thomas...... sevccecccoccs 4 






There is ® regular Mail communication between 8 
j*iands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. OSes ent Ge Wan, Ine 
The MERLIN willtake freight. Apply to 
E CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway, 


Nop secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon on board, 


or freight or passage. apply to 
For freight or passage-SPPly © ORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broed way 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southamptoa 
jan 2i—ly 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEBTS. 


vas Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, Lith, and 26th of every month, the 
ships to succeed each other in the followiag order, viz— 
Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Isaac Webb........+.-Cropper........Mar. l....July 1...Nov. 1]Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Deec. 16 
Cunstellation.....o00-+AllOn,..ccceccceceesehbscecceeedesceee oll] cn ee e2B-cevecet@eovesee 
oo+-ShOArMan. se. + o00e++lG..e0-0+0l6,005 ---16|\Jan 1..May 1...Sept t 
.-Furber......0...Apr. 1... Aug. 1.....Dec. 1 1 ceeeGreeeees 
ays ee egenaneany satay | ll 26 














seer eeDB cece se Bbsecsees 
evevees ee lOsecereeeel6|..Apr 1... Aug }...Dec 1 
These 3 ere al.lof the largest class, and are commanded by mer of 








Fidelia......cseseecee Peabody...eceeeseeel 


character and @z- 
Perience. ir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Puoe 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool.......cccceseeees 875 
« bed to New Vork.....ceessecessess 88 
Agents for ships West Point. Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
KERMIT & CAROW, N., Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO.,, Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Manhattan, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidela 
Isaac Webb, and New York, 
GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpoo). 


PACKETS FOR HAVRBE. 


g@acone LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork om ue 
ist of each month, as follows :— 


— 





8T. DENIS 7 cians watts 

. DED Bt JANUATY.....eeeee0- ( 16t 

Foliansbee, master, 31a Bag... Woccreecoes ; 16th — 
let September.... .... 16th October, 


8T. NICHOLAS, 


Ist Febru +e evecees (16th 
Bragdon, master, . $} isch, 


ot SE igpeanenebey | Cth July, 

st October,.......ee0+ C 16t mber, 

MERCURY, (New clipper.) fet Faye wo fen on. . 
r 


Conn, master. = zaly segencogeten 0s oe sages, 
et November. .......- € 16t 
WILLIAM TELL, new. ist April.ecees LITT pith May, ? 
illard, master. Ist August........ +e: 4 16th September, 
lst December. ... «+« 36th January. 


They ere all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for ibe 
comfortand convenience of passengers and commanded by men of experience in t 
trade. The price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 

Goods sent to the subscribers willbe orwarded free from any charge but those actoslly 
incuried. BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 

auc 4 161 Pearl #. 


— 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 








T retary 
88 Bing Street, Fa allton, 9th Apr'l 1850. Se apie. 


?. 8. No Letters or Mails willbe received on board the Merlin, except through the 
Post Office " api 19. 





OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREST, 














